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NOTICE. 

Owing to the Government having taken over our old premises, 
we have removed to new offices, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, 
W.C. 2, where all communications should be addressed. 











TO OUR READERS. 


Should our readers experience any difficulty in obtaining the 
Srectator during the summer holidays from Newsagents or 
Railway Bookstalls, will they please communicate at once with the 
Manager of the Spectator,13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, 
W.C. 2, where all back numbers can be obtained ? 


— 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
— ee 

A® we write on Thursday morning, the coal strike announced 
i for Monday is still a grave threat, but not a certainty. 
The firmness and moderation shown by the Government in their 
handling of the dispute have evidently made a profound 
impression upon the miners’ leaders and their allies, yet it would 
be premature to assume that Mr. Smillie will revert to peaceful 
courses. He cannot, however, be blind to the fact that a strike 
would be intensely unpopular with all classes, and that his own 
followers are by no means anxious to deprive themselves of 
their high wages for a few weeks. The Prime Minister has 
greatly strengthened himself in public esteem by his loyal 
support of Sir Robert Horne. He sees that the Miners’ Federa- 
tion is challenging the very principles of democratic government, 
and he has taken up the challenge. It is the plain duty of all 
patriots to stand by Mr. Lloyd George in this crisis. We shall 
not be accused of being biased in favour of the Prime Minister, 
but so long as he upholds the rights of the community against 
a section, he deserves and must receive the support of all right- 
thinking men. 





When Mr. Smillie and his colleagues, at their own request, met 
Sir Robert Horne on Thursday week, they virtually withdrew 
their “‘ indivisible demand” for higher wages and lower prices, 
and insisted solely on an increase of wages by two shillings a 
day. They declared that the price of home-consumed coal 
should not be raised, and that an inquiry should be held to 
determine by October 3lst whether the price of ‘“ domestic ” 
coal should be reduced. Another committee should inquire 
into the cause of declining output. Mr. Smillie accepted Sir 
Robert Horne’s proposal for a reconsideration of the present 
confused methods of fixing the miner’s wages, partly by output 
and partly by time. Mr. Smillie said that he desired a larger 
output of coal; he even went so far as to admit—what is obvious 
to ordinary minds—that, if the output continued to decline, 
the miners must suffer, and also that, if the miners were paid 
at piece-rates, they would get more coal, 





Sir Robert Horne in reply welcomed Mr. Smillie’s decision to 
abandon the claim to fix coal prices, but he declined to delegate 
the duty to a special committee, any more than to the Miners’ 
Federation. The Government had no intention of ceasing to 
control coal prices so long as the export price remained so much 
higher than the domestic price. The claim for more wages 
must first be justified. Sir Robert Horne offered to consult 
the coal-owners and find out how they would propose ta 
change the various recent increases in miners’ wages from 
time-rates into piece-rates. The miners, he said, had already 
received far more, since the Coal Commission reported, than 
was needed to cover the increased cost of living. If a larger out- 
put were assured higher wages could be paid. Mr. Smillio 
interposed to say that the Miners’ Federation would not guaran- 
tee a larger output in return for the additional two shillings a 
day, which they demanded immediately as a matter of right. 


When the miners’ leaders returned to the ‘Board of Trade on 
Friday, Sir Robert Horne made it clear that the Government 
would refer the dispute about the increase of two shillings a day 
to an impartial court. If the miners’ leaders were in earnest 
about a larger output, he thought that they might agree with tho 
coal-owners in fixing a normal total production, so that, if more 
coal were raised, the additional profit could be shared between the 
industry and the State. Instead of welcoming this very reason- 
able suggestion, Mr. Smillie retorted that he had not come there 
to talk about increasing output, though he would like to know 
why the output had declined. His claim was for an immediats 
increase of wages. His conference of delegates would not 
consider any other question unless he put it before thom. Sir 
Robert Horne reminded him that before the war the yearly 
output was 287,000,000 tons, that Mr. Justice Sankey thouzht 
it should be at least 250,000,000 tons even with the seven-hour 
day, and that it was now only 232,000,000 tons. But Mr. Smillis 
professed ignorance as to the causes of this fatal reduction. 


Mr. Smiilie went on to say that he should be bound to alvis> 
the delegate conference to declare a strike. He resented Sir 
Robert Horne’s summing up of his statements as equivalent to 
saying, “ Nothing is going to be done unless you first concede 
that we must get two shillings here and now.” But he would not 
promise increased output in return for the higher wage, nor 
would he meet the coal-owners to discuss a new system of wages 
based on output. He agreed reluctantly, however, to mect 
Sir Robert Horne once more on Monday. 


On Monday Sir Robert Horne, whose patienco aad courtesy 
have been as commendable as his firmness, made it clear to 
Mr. Smillie and his colleagues that the Government’s offer was 
twofold. First, the demand for two shiilings a day should be 
submitted to an impartial court, which could determine, as in 
the ease of the railwaymen, whether the miners ought to be 
paid more because the cost of living had gone up or because 
other trades received higher wages. The Government were 
most anxious to avert a strike. Further, the surplus profit 
which was claimed by the miners but which did not yet exist, 
save to a very meagre extent, would disappear in the event of 
a strike, and the price of coal would have to be raised again. 
Secondly, the Government proposed a revision of the rates of 
twages, so that the miners might earn still more money if they 
produced more coal, beginning from October. In both ways 
the miners would stand to gain. 


Mr. Smillie in reply made a rambling speech about the gricv- 
ances of the poor miner and accused the newspapers of “ hound- 
ing the Government on straight into an industrial dispute.” 
He admitted incidentally that the Government ought not to 
yield if they thought—as they evidently did—that he was asking 
for something unfair. As the Government had conceded former 
advances in wages to the miners, they ought to do so again 
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He could not go to an Industrial Court. He expressed a vague 
belief that the output would not again decline if-the daily wages 
were increased, and said that he had done all he could to avoid 
astrike. Mr. Hodges, as if dissatisfied with his chief's confused 
speech, then declared that the miners’ case, based on the cost 
of living, was clear and irrefutable. But Sir Robert Horne 
reminded him that the case was by no means clear, as Mr. 
Hodges’ skilfully selected figures were in dispute. It is indeed 
common knowledge that the miners are very well paid. 


The miners’ delegates met on Tuesday. As the Labour 
leaders denounce “secret diplomacy” but keep their own 
dealings very private, we are not permitted to know what the 
delegates said in regard to Sir Robert Korne’s conciliatory 
proposals. It was announced that Mr. Smillie’s conduct of 
the negotiations had been approved. He had first taken a 
ballot of the miners on an “indivisible” demand. He had 
then divided the indivisible and dropped one part of it. The 
faithful delegates agreed to all this, despite Mr. Smillie’s simu- 
lated fear lest they might revolt. We can hardly doubt that, 
if he had accepted Sir Robert Horne’s offer, he would still have 
had the support of the delegates. 


On Wednesday the miners’ leaders conferred with the leaders 
of the railwaymen and transport workers, who form with them 
the “Triple Alliance.” Later in the day they asked for an 
interview with the Prime Minister, who was accompanied by 
Sir Robert Horne and Mr. Bonar Law. On behalf of the railway- 
men and the transport workers, Mr. Thomas and Mr. Gosling 
urged that the miners had proved their case for a further increase 
of wages. Mr. Thomas made a half-hearted attempt to explain 
why the miners could not go to an industrial court, though the 
railwaymen and transport workers did. The Prime Minister 
in his reply showed that the miners had received, since the 
Coal Commission reported, more than enough, in increased 
wages, to cover the higher cost of living. The average railway- 
man since the Armistice had received 47s. 34d. a week extra, 
while the average miner, who was better off, had received 55s. 9d. 
The miners, who disputed his figures, should refer them to an 
impartial tribunal. The Government, as employers, could not 
be absolutely unbiased. 


Mr. Lloyd George pointed out also the advantages of a revision 
of the rates of wages on the basis of output. He inadvertently 
described this proposal as an alternative to the other, though 
Sir Robert Horne had put forward both proposals as concurrent. 
In the course of a somewhat confused conversation, Mr. Lloyd 
George urged the miners’ executive to postpone the strike for 
a week or a fortnight and confer with the coal-owners about 
measures for increasing the production of coal. If the output 
were likely to increase, the miners would earn the additional 
two shillings a day and, in the near future, perhaps a great deal 
more. The Prime Minister declined, however, to pay two 
shillings more a day on the mere assumption, contradicted by 
the experience of the last two years, that higher time-wages 
would cease to mean lower output. We have yet to see how far 
Mr. Smillie’s plans have been disarranged by the Prime Minister's 
firm but not unconciliatory attitude. 


Two serious trade disputes were settled last week. In the 
engineering trades the Electrical Trades Union withdrew its 
unwarrantable demand that foremen should be compelled to 
join the union and obey its orders—a demand which it sought 
to enforce by a strike at Penistone—whereupon the Employers’ 


‘ederation cancelled its lock-out of unionist electricians. An 
Inquiry is being held into the circumstances of the Penistone 
strike. In the printing trade the Manchester and Liverpool 
branches of the Typographical Association agreed to accept the 
national settlement arranged last month by their executive. 
The quarrel between these branches and the central body of the 
union was fought out at the expense of the employers. The 
Liverpool and Manchester. newspapers had to cease publication 
for three weeks, sustaining heavy loss and inflicting much 
inconvenience on the public. The Liverpool and Manchester 
compositors lost three weeks’ wages and gained nothing by their 
violent methods, which were contrary to all the traditions of 
the printing trade. 

The widespread strikes in Italy, especially in the steel trade, 
have ceased. Signor Giolitti constrained the employers to 
accept the principle of co-operative control, and the Confedera- 
tion of Labour ordered the workmen to vacate the factories 


which they had seized. The precise meaning of the new joint ! 





control will be defined in a Bill which employers and employed 
are to draft for the Government. It may be safely assumed 
that the acute and logical Italian mind will evolve something 
less absurd than the early Bolshevik form of “ workers’ contro] ” 
which quickly brought all Russian industries to a standstill, 
But there cannot be joint control, shared between employer 
and trade union, unless there is joint financial responsibility 
and we have yet to see whether the Italian trade unions =e 
prepared to share the losses which industry would probably 
incur under divided and therefore inefficient management, 
Probably Signor Giolitti, whose tenure of office is insecure andj 
who fears to alienate the large Socialist Party in the Chamber 
wishes to let the trade unions learn by experience the futility 
of Syndicalist schemes. The workmen as well as the manufac. 
turers will have to pay for the lesson. 


Signor d’Annunzio has not contributed to the settlement 
of the Adriatic dispute between Italy and the Southern Slay 
by seizing the islands of Cherso, Arbe and Veglia on the anniver- 
sary of his armed occupation of Fiume. Of these islands in 
the Bay of Quarnero, Cherso alone was assigned to Italy by the 
Treaty of London, while the other two, with Fiume itself, werg 
left to the Southern Slavs. President Wilson proposed that 
Italy should abandon Cherso as well. We can well understand 
the Italian Government’s reluctance to call Signor d’ Annunzio te 
account for his “ direct action,’ with which patriotic Italiang 
sympathize all the more because the Southern Slavs have 
treated Italians badly in Dalmatia. Yet it is time that the 
Governments at Rome and Belgrade came to a final agreement 
about the frontier in the Adriatic coast-lands, for these un. 
authorized incidents are likely to breed a serious quarrel. 


The Polish and Bolshevik delegates met at Riga on Tuesday 
to discuss terms of peace. Tho military operations have not 
ceased. The Poles have followed up the retreating Bolsheviks 
beyond the provisional frontier suggested by the Allies. It is 
reported that the Bolsheviks are massing a new army east of 
Grodno, in rear of the Lithuanian frontier forces. The Poles, we 
should think, would do well to make peace with the Lithuanians, 
so as to detach them from the Bolsheviks. Unfortunately 
the negotiations between the Poles and Lithuanians at 
Kalvaria came to nothing, owing to a dispute over the little 
town of Seiny, and the armistice ceased on Sunday. But 
Lithuania had the good sense to accept the compromise 
suggested by the Council of the League of Nations, namely, that 
she should respect the provisional “Curzon line” and enforce 
her neutrality as regards the Bolsheviks, who have hitherto 
done as they pleased in her territory. 


A serious explosion occurred in Wall Street, the financial 
quarter of New York, at noon on Thursday week. A loaded 
truck blew up outside Messrs. Morgan’s banking-house. As the 
narrow street was crowded with clerks and messengers, many 
people were injured, and thirty-three, it is said, were killed 
outright. Messrs. Morgan’s premises and the adjacent buildings 
were damaged. The New York police believe that the explosion 
was caused by a powerful bomb, timed to go off at a given 
moment, and they attribute the outrage to the advanced 
Socialists, of whom there are many in New York. A Russian 
Bolshevik was arrested on suspicion, and a New York lawyer 
who is said to have predicted the explosion was taken in Canada 
and handed over to the American authorities. 


Last week we referred to the attacks made at the Trade 
Union Congress at Portsmouth on Mr. W. A. Appleton, the 
Secretary of the General Federation of Trade Unions and 
President of the International Federation of Trade Unions. 
Mr. Appleton, as we said, has done a hundred times more for 
Labour than all his assailants put together. At the Trade 
Union Congress Mr. Appleton, not being a delegate, had quietly 
to listen in a gallery while he was being denounced. But he 
replied to some purpose in the Sunday Chronicle of last Sunday. 
“The sum total of my iniquities,” he writes, “is that I have 
dared to tell the truth, and that the truth is making itsclf 
manifest. I have said, and I repeat, that every penny placed 
on the price of coal or on the cost of transport must be added to 
the cost of production, and must adversely affect the chance of 
selling British manufactured goods in foreign markets.” 


Mr. Appleton goes on with a wise little homily oa the economic 
truth that imports have to be paid for by exports, and that 
wages cannot be determined by food prices, but must eventually 
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and inevitably be determined by the value of the commodities 


produced by the workers. He points out, again, that the price 
of any given article cannot be fixed by the men who make it, 
but is regulated by the demand. We cannot force foreigners 
to buy what they do not want or what they regard as too 
expensive. “ We are exporting,’ Mr. Appleton continues, 
« 39,000,000 tons of coal instead of 76,000,000. There are 
44,000,000 less for our dockers to handle, and Mr. Tillett tells 
me that 20 per cent. of them are unemployed. If we cease to 
export coal and manufactured goods we must export human 
Our people must emigrate.” This, we fear, is only 
too true. Unemployment is said to be becoming more pro- 
nounced daily. Some well-known works have already put up 
the shutters, and there are rumours that others will follow suit. 


flesh. 


For all this the manual workers have to thank their extremist 
Jeaders or, rather, misleaders. Mr. Appleton has the courage 
to tell the truth, and he is not listened to—at all events not at 
Trade Union Congresses; Messrs. Cramp, Bromley, and Robert 
Williams have the courage to attack Mr. Appleton when he 
cannot retort, and they have a great success—at all events at 
Trade Union Congresses. But the facts are already justifying 
Mr. Appleton. In the second part of his article Mr. Appleton 
has a good deal to say about Mr. Robert Williams personally. 
“Mr, Williams is a well-fed and well-dressed epitome of all 
those bourgeois arrogances he so glibly describes and denounces. 
He is known to have ambitions concerning positions in the 
International Transport Workers’ Federation. He has been told 
in Holland that no Bolshevik need apply, so in that country he 
coos like a sucking dove.” 

No doubt Mr. Appleton can substantiate these words. They 
are a most damaging allegation. If it be true that Mr. Williams 
speaks with one voice in Holland because he wants an inter- 
national job, and with another voice in England, he is obviously 
not a man to be trusted. But Mr. Appleton makes another 
extraordinary statement with regard to the resolution of the 
Portsmouth Congress condemning the Government for refusing 
to allow Russian Trade Union delegates to enter this country. 
He declares that the Congress never inquired who these delegates 
were or to what Trade Unions they belonged. Mr. Appleton, 
however, who is @ statistician and an adept at verifying facts, 
did make inquiries. 

He telegraphed asking what Unions the delegates represented, 
when, where and by whom they were elected, and who was 
paying their expenses? ‘‘ Up to the present,” he adds, “I 
have received no reply nor do I expect one, because I know, as 
every other inquirer knows, that to-day there are no Trade 
Unionists in Russia. The delegates who have reached Chris- 
tiania represent not five million Trade Unionists but five million 
‘industrial conscripts.” Mr. Appleton ends his article with these 
words: ‘The man who lies to the community in the hope of 
securing for himself a political advantage is the social traitor, 
and not the man who tells the truth as he sees it. I am happy 
in fhe knowledge that millions of my countrymen agree with me.” 


A very lurid light is cast upon the dead set made by Mr. 
Robert Williams and his colleagues against Mr. Appleton by 
statements which have appeared in the Yorkshire Post. The 
London correspondent of that paper says that about the time 
when Mr. Williams was in Russia—where, of course, he formed 
very rosy opinions of Soviet rule—the Third, or Moscow, Inter- 
national decided to carry on a vendetta against moderate 
Labour leaders in all countries, Mr. Appleton, we are told, was 
selected as the most dangerous enemy to Bolshevism in this 
country, and with his name was coupled that of Mr. Gompers, 
the well-known American Labour leader. The correspondent 
says that the attack upon Mr. Appleton was only the first blow 
to bestruck against constitutionally minded Trade Union leaders, 


This is all extremely significant and important if it is true. 
The least we can say is that it fits in perfectly with the attitude 
of the Daily Herald, which has been not only ready but enthusi- 
astically ready to take its orders from Moscow. If Moscow is 
planning the ruin of the ablest and most efficient of the Trade 
Union officials in this country, it is quite time that the rank and 
file of the Trade Unions woke up to what is happening. Surely 
it would be possible for some of our enterprising daily newspapers 
to find out much more about this subject. If the vendetta is a 
reality, the attack upon Mr. Appleton at Portsmouth is just as 
illuminating and just as sensational as the Moscow plot to collar 








The Evening News of Tuesday made some further disolosures 
about the trafficking in stolen Russian diamonds for the support 
of the Daily Herald. It now appears that the mother-in-law 
of Mr. Edgar Lansbury—Mr, George Lansbury’s son—was also 
concerned in the transactions. Mrs. Isaac Glassman sold several 
of the diamonds for large sums. As we know, altogether about 
£78,000 was realized by the sale of the jewels. We have yet 
to learn what has become of all the money. For example, it is 
known that three Bolshevik cheques each for £1,500 were made 
payable to the Daily Herald. What has happened to these ? 
What a tragic irony it is that dogs the steps of the anti-capitalistio 
Mr. George Lansbury and causes him to be never so conspicuous 
as when he is engaged in dealing with such playthings of 
Capitalism as diamonds and racing tips ! 


Civil war in Ireland has become more pronounced than ever, 
and in a long list of riots and reprisals the most tragic story 
is that of the events at Balbriggan, a small seaport town about 
twenty miles north of Dublin. On Monday District-Inspector 
Burke was murdered by Sinn Feiners, and his brother, Sergeant 
Burke, was wounded. What followed is said to have been a 
reprisal. Although this assertion may be true, those who 
know Ireland best would not be astonished to learn that some 
of the “ reprisals ” against the Sinn Feiners have been procured 
or engineered for a purpose, or else have been misreported by 
Sinn Feiners themselves. However that may be, this particular 
affair at Balbriggan must apparently be attributed to a collapse 
of discipline. It is said that auxiliary police recruits attacked 
the town, that two civilians were shot dead, and that several 
large mills and more than thirty houses belonging to Sinn Feiners 
were burnt. Wounded refugees are being attended to in the 
Dublin hospitals, 


Terrible and inexcusable though such a reprisal is, it is neces- 
sary not to forget that it is a proof of the awful provocation 
which the Sinn Feiners have given by their long and relentless 
campaign of assassination. We must remember that in Ireland 
those who “see red” when their friends and colleagues are shot 
down like dogs from behind a hedge do so very largely because 
they know that the law in the present condition of Ireland will 
never overtake the malefactors. They therefore introduce a 
frightful régime of Lynch Law. Lynch Law in such circumstances 
is at least more intelligible than it is in the United States where 
the judicial system has not broken down. 


In the very newspapers in which we read of the sacking of 
Balbriggan we also read of the attempt to lynch three negroes 
in the highly civilized City of Chicago. The negroes had killed 
a man in order to rob him, and nothing was more certain than 
that the negroes, having been arrested, would be properly tried 
and properly punished. Nevertheless, they were pursued by a 
large crowd into a church, and when the doors were shut the 
crowd besieged the building shouting for vengeance. Only the 
resourcefulness and courage of the police saved the negroes. 
The mob, thwarted in this adventure, then began a hunt 
against negroes generally, and beat into unconsciousness a 
few who were pulled out of tram-cars. The editor of the 
New York Nation informs us that he is constituting a Commission 
to sit at Washington next month and inquire into the “ atroci- 
ties” alleged to have been ordered by the British Government 
in Ireland. We suggest that the terms of reference should be 
extended to include the treatment of negroes, and to compare the 
conditions under which “ atrocities” in Ireland and America 
occur, 

A definite example of the way in which the Sinn Fein 
propaganda works comes from Dublin. Early on Wednesday 
a military detachment went to the Exchange Hotel to arrest a 
Sinn Fein leader named Lynch. When the soldiers entered his 
bedroom, Lynch fired upon them. They opened fire in self- 
defence and shot him dead. The death of this insurgent violently 
resisting arrest was at once reported by Sinn Fein journalists 
as a deliberate murder committed by the troops upon a harmless 
Irishman. The official report of the case did not appear till 
long after the falsehood had been telegraphed far and wide. 
In view of this incident it is well to reserve judgment on Sinn 
Fein stories of reprisals and “ atrocities” until the facts are 


established. 








Bank rate, 7 per cent., changed from 6 per cent. Apr. 15, 
1920; 5 per cent. War Loan was on Thursday, 843; 





the Daily Herald, 


Thursday week, 843; a year ago, 94}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ns 
THE THREATENED STRIKE. 


F Mr. Smillie and his friends should persist in forcing a 
strike—and when we write on Thursday we have no 
substantial reasons for optimism—it will be the most wicked 
and the most unjustified strike from which this country 
has ever suffered. When we say the “ most unjustified ” 
we do not forget that there have been strikes sprung upon 
various trades with cynical, malicious or insubordinate 
suddenness which did not bear looking into. But strikes of 
this kind have been comparatively small and local in their 
effects. A strike must be judged by all the circumstances 
in which it is declared, and never has a blow been levelled 
at the industrial heart of the nation when the nation was 
so little able to bear it as now. The after-the-war trade 
boom has declined heavily ; unemployed men are walking 
the streets of Northern towns; the Daily Herald has 
drawn a frightful picture of the growth of unemployment 
and of the miserable prospects of the coming winter. 
And yet on a mere punctilio, apparently in order to save 
vis face and not in the least to gain material advantages— 
for these are being thrust further away every moment by 
Mr. Smillie’s action—Mr. Smillie, up to the moment when 
we write, is still willing to make the present ills worse, to 
turn the gloomy probabilities of the winter into certainties, 
and to set back indefinitely the recovery of the country. 

It is tragic to compare what Mr. Smillie might have done 
if he had behaved as a sensible being, as a man, and above 
all as an Englishman, with what he is actually doing. 
If he would accept the extremely fair proposal of the 
Government to submit his case, which he says is 
overwhemingly strong, to an impartial tribunal, there is 
no doubt whatever that it would be examined with 
unswerving justice. But apart from that there is the 
collateral proposal that the miners should be paid more 
wages for more output. Now Mr. Smillie has admitted 
over and over again that more output is not only possible 
but necessary, so that a considerablo rise in wages on 
conditions which Mr. Smillie himself accepts as sound is 
seen to be a certainty. And yet Mr. Smillie still threatens 
a strike. He prefers the certainty of less wages to the 
certainty of more wages. Why? One is driven, against 
one’s own inclinations to believe the worst, to the 
conclusion that Mr. Smillie must have some ulterior 
motive. It cannot be that the wages question is the 
only question in his mind. What else is there? Revo- 
lution? Revolution by forcing on Nationalization without 
reference to Parliament? It seems so. For Mr. Smillie 
cannot be quite so childish or so mad as not to see that a 
general cessation of work which will be the result of a coal 
strike will so impoverish the nation that there will be no 
possibility of paying more wages even if Mr. Smillie— 
which is inconceivable—should beat the Government to 
their knees. What a splendid position Mr. Smillie 
would be in, on the other hand, if he said: 
“Although I believe that the miners have been basely 
and cruelly usec, I refuse to inflict upon the country 
the frightful sufferings of a strike. I state my case for 
the miners once more, and in the common interest which 
I honestly declared that I had at heart when I proposed 
that the cost of coal should be reduced by 14s. 2d. per 
ton, I submit the miners’ case to an impartial tribunal.”’ 
Englishmen are a grateful race, but they are not a race 
which can easily be frightened or bullied. If Mr. Smillie 
spoke in such a manner as we have imagined, his words 
would have an enthusiastic reception, and the only danger 
from the point of view of the community would be that an 
appreciative people would be inclined to treat him more 
handsomely than it could afford to do. As it is, Mr. Smillie 
leads his dupes deeper into the slough, and one only wonders 
how long it will be before their eyes are opened. 

On Wednesday, though Mr. Lloyd George himself played 
the principal part, he said not a syllable which could 
weaken Sir Robert Horne’s case. Rather he confirmed and 
strengthened it. If he made one mistake, as we think he did, 
it was quickly retrieved. It will be remembered that Sir 


Robert Horne-arlier in the negotiations had proposed that 
the miners should be granted first an inquiry before a tribunal 
on the subject of the almost immediate increase of wages by 











two shillings a shift ; and, secondly, a collateral negotiatio 
between the miners and the coal-owners for revising the 
whole wage system and making further rises depend u - 
output. At the meeting on Wednesday Mr. Lloyd Gece e 
spoke of these two proposals, not as collateral but 2 
alternatives. Mr. Bonar Law corrected him, and Mr. 
Lloyd George accepted the correction. As it turned out it 
did not matter, and we have nothing but praise for the 
general way in which Mr. Lloyd George stood as trustee 
for the interests and safety of the nation. 


Since we wrote last week the issue has fined itself down 
to the single question of wages. The claim of Mr. Smillie 
to be allowed to dictate a financial policy to the nation 
under threat of a strike, and thus to supersede Parliament, 
has discreetly been dropped. The indivisible twofold 
demand of the miners has, after all, been divided. But 
Mr. Smillie is still insisting, when we write on Thursday, 
that arbitration on his demand for an immediate increase 
of two shillings per shift is impossible. The ordinary 
man will say: ‘“ But surely the stronger the miners’ 
case is—and Mr. Smillie and his more able colleague, 
Mr. Hodges, are always declaring their case to be unanswer- 
able—the better will be its chance of being accepted in 
full by an impartial court.” To that obvious criticism 
neither Mr. Smillie nor Mr. Hodges can make any coherent 
rejoinder. They say that arbitration is unsuited to a 
matter in which the justice of the case is clear. The 
ordinary man returns to the attack by pointing out that 
all other trades have accepted arbitration. Why, then, 
should the miners refuse? Mr. Thomas the other day 
permitted himself to say that miners’ wages had vever 
been settled by an “ outside authority.” Yet Mr. Thomas 
happened to be wrong when he thought he had drawn 
attention to an illuminating exception. The miners 
submitted the question of their wages to the “ outside 
authority ” of the Sankey Commission. That Commission 
recommended a 30 percent. increase and shorter hours, and 
both recommendations were adopted by the Government. 
But when Mr. Smillie fails to think of any satisfactory 
excuse, Mr. Hodges butts in and says that when the 
Government is the employer you cannot have arbitration. 
What a disastrous argument for a Nationaliser ! 


The truth is that the miners, though we shall not, of 
course, prejudge the question by saying that they do not 
deserve more wages, are being paid at a higher rate than 
any other trade. Moreover, Mr. Smillie has altogether 
overlooked the startling fact that in all the trades where 
wages have been greatly raised output has decreased. He 
therefore proposes something that would probably decrease 
output still more at a moment when on his own admission 
increased output is the crying need. And in this matter of 
output the extremists who lead the miners seem to forget 
continually that they are internationalists. Let us remind 
them of their faith. The Italians are now paying about 
£24 for a ton of coal. The Italians are very decent people, 
and have been our good allies. They are also to inter- 
nationalists, quite apart from their virtues and their 
services, “comrades” and “ brothers.” Why is Mr. 
Smillie indifferent to the “‘ comrades ”’ in France and Italy ? 
Is it because no voice touches a chord of emotion in his 
heart except the voice which rings from Moscow ? 


If a strike comes, unemployment, bad already, will 
become terrible. It may be that there are sufficient 
economic explanations of the growing unemployment 
which have nothing to do with Mr. Smillie’s manoeuvres. 
But if there should be a strike, the public, including the 
majority of the manual workers, in their resentful mood will 
attribute the unemployment to Mr. Smillie. He would do 
well to think of this. His position is very unsafe. Finally, 
Mr. Smillie might meditate all over again upon the desira- 
bility of nationalization. Has he not seen and experienced 
enough to convince him that his strike policy implies the 
greatest of all arguments against nationalization? When 
the Government is the owner the Government is no longer 
neutral. It has become a principal, and can no longer 
intervene as the helpful friend. When the wronged 
woman in the clutches of Valentinian in Beaumont and 
Fletcher's play screamed out that she would cry for justice, 
Valentinian answered; “ Justice will never hear, you. I 
am justice.” a 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF PUBLICITY. 


HAT Colonel Repington’s Diary, The First World War 
T (Constable, 42s, net), ought not to have been published 
goes without saying. If such indiscretions were common 
there would be an end of all the amenities of social life. 
As a cynical woman of the world remarked, “ If this sort 
of thing goes on, one won't be able to dine out.”” Noman 
would dare to speak his thoughts to a friend, and con- 
yersation at a house party would become that irreducible 
minimum which reigns in a railway carriage when 
there are two people who know each other and all the 
rest are strangers, or, worse still, people one knows by sight 
or name and who know who one is aud who is one’s friend. 
No doubt the social freemasonry by which every conversa- 
tion between friends or friends’ friends is regarded as 
“tiled” has often helped to shelter bad men and bad 
things and has proved irksome or well-nigh intolerable to 
the man who wants to expose some misdemeanour, to 
achieve some reform or to stop some intended wrong. On 
the whole, however, the freemasonry of which we are speak- 
ing works well. It prevents men from having to walk as 
one walks in a street where a bravo is said to be lurking 
in every doorway, or in a country lane where the hedges 
and ditches are lined with potential assassins. Living in 
London society would be like living in Ireland. From such 
a fate we are preserved by the rule against publishing any- 
thing heard in private conversation. 

How comes it that Colonel Repington has broken through 
all our most cherished conventions, has divulged the secrets 
of “ tiled ” meetings and has forgotten the promise which 
binds the members of a civilized society not to betray 
private talk? Though Colonel Repington does not, 
so far as we can discover, offer any excuse for his act, 
he would, we have little doubt, answer that he has broken 
his implied social word of honour, because not to have 
done so would have broken a higher pledge—that of 
loyalty to his country. He believes that to tell what 
under ordinary conditions ought not to be told will 
help the nation to understand, and, therefore, to make 
use of the lessons of the war, and to realize how nearly 
we lost the war in spite of the nation’s splendid courage and 
self-sacrifice. We must at all costs learn how, in a future 
dark and uncertain, we may avoid many of the dangers 
which come from the ignorance, the folly and the moral 
cowardice of our rulers. 

Colonel Repington’s apologia would in effect be that of 
the revolutionary. “I must do bad things in order to 
prevent worse. I must not dread being called harsh names 
even when these names will be in a sense well deserved, if 
thereby I can warn my country. Who am I to mind being gib- 
beted if the public will gain safety and prudence thereby? I 
shall wear my social dishonour like a star if only I can make 
people see with what little wisdom the world is governed. 
Even more important, I must make known to my country- 
men how mean, how timorous, how petty often are the views of 
politicians whom the world considers as men of character 
and decision, how great men or great statesmen drift in an 
ignominy of indecision, or, what is worse, let the country 
drift into vast decisions not because they are the right decisions, 
but because they are convenient at the moment. If I do 
this I shall have done something so valuable for my 
country that I need care nothing about my own reputation 
or about shaking the foundations of social security, 
and making politicians, before they tell their real 
thoughts and aims, look round at their friends’ faces, 
and wonder, ‘ Will my words be printed two years hence, and 
Just when, perhaps, I want to make up my quarrel with this 
or that present enemy, and go into a political partnership 
with him which will involve the closest intimacy ?’ ” 

Here let us say that this desire that the public should 
understand the recklessness, the levity, the intellectual 

and moral squalor with which they are often governed 
1s one that has been shared by some of the best and most 
patriotic of Englishmen. When the present writer 


remonstrated with Lord Cromer upon his working so 
hard at the Dardanelles Commission, that it was certain 
to bring death to a man already broken in health, Lord 
Cromer admitted fully, and without any bombast or 
Tomanticism, the danger, but added quite simply that he 
thought it was worth while because it would give him a 
chance to do what had never been done before, 


He would 


make the British people realize the kind of way in which 
great and far-stretching policies and acts of State are under- 
taken in this country. People supposed, he went on, that 
Ministers elaborately think out and work out their plang 
and have great and penctrating intentions. Yet, he 
added, he had again and again found that the biggest 
matters are oftendecided with little or no appreciation of 
the consequences, and without anyone thinking out to the 
end what was the real meaning of what was being done. 

If I can bring this fact out in a clear case like 
that of the Dardanelles, I shall have done a piece of 
work really worth doing.” That was Lord Cromer’s 
last message to his countrymen. It would not, however, 
be fair to give the impression that Lord Cromer was either 
thinking or talking bitterly, for that was quite contrary to 
his nature and intent. He never betrayed, and never could 
have betrayed, the confidences of public men. He wanted 
the story of the Dardanelles expedition told fully, but 
he did not want to denounce, to ruin or to injure any 
individual. He only wanted to warn the country as to 
the absence of due seriousness in great afiairs. In ‘a word, 
what he complained of was the desperate levity with 
which high policy is so often handled. 

Consciously or unconsciously, but as we feel sure con- 
sciously, Colonel Repington exposes the facts, tears the 
mask off the sly or hesitating statesman, and shows us the 
man as he is and as he talks in private, and not on the 
platform or in’ Parliament. If Colonel Repington’s book 
is carefully read, and its lessons are properly learnt, 
we think it will go far to make the men and women 
of this country say that in future though they may 
not be able to find really great men to act as their servants 
in the work of the Government, at any rate they will 
have men who will not play with them and their dearest 
interests and treat them as counters in the game of personal 
or party politics: ‘‘ They shall not be allowed to gamble 
with our lives and feelings, and if we catch them at it, 
we will not merely make the immediate punishment pro- 
portionate to theircrime but will put them on the political 
Index.” 

Once more, in spite of the value of publicity, and all 
that can be said in defence of Colonel Repington’s action— 
we have done our very best to urge what can be said 
in his favour—we cannot bring ourselves to think that 
Colonel Repington has done right. Since, however, he has 
chosen, as it were, to turn King’s evidence, and to turn 
so from good motives—he will get plenty of kicks out of his 
book, and comparatively few halfpence—we are not going 
to be so pedantically and austerely virtuous as to refuse to 
admit the extraordinary interest of the things recorded 
in the Diary and of the marked ability of the Diarist. 
These matters of detail must, however, be left to another 
issue, On the present occasion we have dealt with the 
problems of publicity raised by the book’s appearance, 
Next week we will give some examples of Colonel 
Repington’s unveiling of what we may call the drama 
of the political servants’ hall at a moment of imminent 
peril and crisis. 

The best of their male masters were dying in the trenches, 
The best of their women masters were toiling in hospitals 
or in munition works, and were putting heart and faith and 
brain into the great cause before them—the cause of 
Britain, of civilization, and of humanity. In the political 
basement, however, the inmates were snarling and cursing 
at each other, and trying to filch, as Colonel Repington 
shows, as many as they could and dared of the soldiers’ 
wreaths and put them on their own bald heads. Some 
of them were working more to supplant a comrade or 
to gain the favours of a pretty woman than to serve the 
cause, Others were trying to avoid responsibility or to 
prepare a bolt hole if unpleasant things “ came out later ” ; 
others were simply in a “ funk.” 

It is an ugly, nay, a disgusting picture, but we should be 
hypocrites if we did not say at the same time that it is 
intensely interesting and intensely amusing. Coloneb 
Repington has added to the old moral tag, “ With what 
little wisdom the world is governed!” the words “and 
also with what selfishness and pettiness!” Though he 
does not show us in his picture corruption, treachery— 
there was, Heaven be thanked, none of that—or selfishness 





or bad morals beyond the normal, he does show us a levity 
in great affairs that is wholly contemptible. 
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MR. BEVIN’S PREDICAMENT. 


jy E have always regarded Mr. Bevin as an honest, 
straightforward, and particularly able revolution- 
ary, a man mistaken, as we hold, in his methods of 
attaining the goal which we all desire—the well-being of 
the nation as a whole and a more equal distribution of the 
good things of gg? aver A sincere. We are bound to 
say, however, that if Mr. Bevin continues to support his 
cause and his policy on the lines of his letter to the Prime 
Minister published in Monday’s newspapers, it will be 
necessary for moderate people like ourselves to revise 
their judgment both of his character and ability. We 
can understand, though we do not agree with, those people 
who declare that they are Internationalists and not English- 
men, and that, therefore, they might just as well take 
money from a v_ = Government Tike Russia as take it 
from an English Trade Union. In their opinion they 
would be showing the better way by accepting a foreign 
subsidy, as their opponents call it, but,as they term it, a 
grant from a country blessed with a Soviet Government. 
Their benefactor would be a government in the proud 
position of being able to water the seeds of Communism 
with the blood of their enemies and furthering the cause 
of “a heavy civil war” at home and aggression abroad 
in the interests of the international revolution. That is 
a logical and intelligible position, granted the premises 
that revolution, civil war, communism and the rest of it 
are what we want and what we cannot be really happy 
without. It is per se a perfectly clear proposition and 
involves no dishonour to those whe honestly entertain it. 
Mr. Bevin’s line of argument is, however, the meanest 
and most ignominious piece of shuffling imaginable. He 
appears to accept the contention that an honest newspaper 
ought not to be any outsider’s tied house, and certainly 
not the tied house of foreign rulers whose hands are 
dripping with blood—men who repel with scorn and indig- 
nation the monstrous libel that they have executed 10,000 
persons, whereas all decent people know or ought to know 
that they have not done to death more than 8,500! Mr. 
Bevin’s angry repudiation of the charges brought against 
him and the Daily Herald, with which he is clearly 
still proud to be connected, is based in effect on the old 
“Not a bond, not a rouble, not a franc” contention—a 
contention, it will be remembered, that Mr. Lansbury 
first employed, but to which we can now see he must have 
added sotto voce, or at any rate in his heart, “ All the same 
I should be very glad to be tempted, and if some good honest 
Communist were to press me with a real large number of 
eae sterling—well, there’s no telling.’’ And then some- 
ody did press him. Strangely enough, it was one of his 
own directors, Mr. Meynell—* whoever would have thought 
it?’’ That beautifully dressed, attractive and romantic 
person [see recent personal column notes in various Radical 
journals} appears to have been sent to Russia to look round 
and to review the field of temptation and to report generally 
on prospects of subsidies or credits. 

We know, at any rate, that when a good firm offer of 
pecuniary help did come, Mr. Lansbury, whoever else was 
timid and stand-offish, was quite willing to accept diamonds, 
Exchequer bonds, or anything that was going. This is 
clear from the fact that though he left it to his readers, or 
at any rate asked their opinions, he told them plainly 
that he saw not harm but honour in a Soviet subsidy. 
The sincerity and openness of this appeal to the readers 
was,in our opinion,a great change for the better, from the 
“not a rouble, not a franc” stunt. ‘“ Non olet. It 
doesn’t stink,” he cried with the Roman Emperor, and 
seemed quite happy at the turn of events. Like many a 
young lady, he was no doubt almost pleased to have been 
caught in the conservatory and so forced to acknowledge 
& proposal and “ semi-engagement.” 

Mr. Bevin, on the other hand, was evidently horrified with 
this suggestion, otherwise he would not have written his 
angry letters to the Prime Minister. It is true that Mr. 


Bevin—who, by the way, is a very clever writer and per- 
suasive speaker and usually has a remarkable instinct for 
dialectic—fastened specially upon the point that the Prime 
Minister inferred that the Daily Herald would have taken 
the money but for the fact that its Russian origin had been 
discovered and “ that the secret could no longer be kept.” 
Bevin very greatly. 


This annoyed Mr. He somewhat 








naively declared that four of the Daily Herald directors 
are responsible Trade Union officials and enjoy th 
confidence of a combined membership running into million : 
That Trade Union officials are, as a rule, men of sense pay 
honour we are most willing to concede. It is, "yest 
a very strange notion that they are to be honoured not Pa 

ersonal character but because the members of the societies 
in which they have risen to the top are so numerous, As 
well might the proprietor of a popular newspaper or the 
manager of a successful Film Palace slap his breast and 
ask fiercely, “ You dare to doubt my honour and 
integrity! And yet you are aware that I sell 500,000 copies 
of my paper every day?” or “ fill half a dozen theatres 
with three performances a day?” We are strong and 
convinced Democrats, but we have never pushed the idea 
of sanctification by numbers so far as that. 

We cannot find space to reprint the Prime Minister’s 
reply to Mr. Bevin except to say it is a model of what such 
a letter should be. It puts forward all the facts of the 
case very shortly, very poignantly and very fairly, and 
then leaves those facts to speak for themselves. Certainly 
they speak loud enough and clearly enough for all- to 
understand. Mr. Lloyd George’s only comment is the 
very sound one that if the directors did not know what was 
going on they ought to have known. Mr. Bevin’s final 
reply is an astonishing proof of how. utterly demoralized 
even the ablest advocates become when they have a 
hopeless case. Of course Mr. Bevin should have remained 
silent in the hope that the public, or at any rate his parti- 
sans among the public, would be able to declare that there 
was something up his sleeve which would some day come 
down, though for good and sufficient reasons he could not 
disclose it at the moment. Instead of that, Mr. Bevin did 
the thing which the beaten man in a controversy is always 
inclined to do—he called names and tried to raise totally 
irrelevant issues in order to create prejudice. In his rage 
at the appalling hash which has been made everywhere 
of everything and by almost everyone, Mr. Bevin 
hit out not only wildly but with great unfairness. Yet 
one can hardly help being sorry for him when one thinks 
of the hash and its constituents which he had to explain 
away. There is Mr. Lansbury’s mixture of boiling inno- 
cence and tepid cynicism. There is Mr. Meynell’s indul- 
gence in a kind of cinema film intrigue in the land of blood 
and famine, gold and diamonds, Russian self-deception and 
the muddy mixture of Jewish mystery and materialism. 
There are Tchitcherin’s and Litvinofi’s incautious but 
strictly businesslike wireless whisperings about paper, 
Stockholm credits, money subsidies and the like. There 
is young Mr. Lansbury’s naive forgetfulness of the existence 
of an Intelligence Department at Scotland Yard and of 
its tiresome and officious habit of tracing bank notes by 
their numbers. There is young Mr. Lansbury’s mother-in- 
law, a communistic mother in Israel and her spirited 
haggle over a parcel of diamonds—£31,000 “ asking” 
price and £28,000 “taking.” Finally, there is the kind of 
ducal attitude adopted by the Herald’s Trades Unions 
directors. Truly this super-hash has led the unfortunate 
Herald into the worst morass into which any newspaper 
has ever floundered. No journalist,and least of all an 
editor, can contemplate it unmoved. Here, indeed, “ seems 
surging the Virgilian cry, the sense of tears in mortal 
things.” One may recall also Mr. Lear’s inimitable 
alphabetic rhyme—one of the most pathetic in literature :— 

**] was some ice, 
So sweet and so nice, 
Which nobody tasted, 
And so it was wasted, 
All that nice ice.” 

In spite of all, if Mr. Bevin had, like the lady in Mr. 
Shaw’s play, kept on repeating that he was “ a good girl” 
—.e., that he represents millions of Trade Unionists— 
though we should not be converted, we should have 
the fullest sympathy of comprehension with him in his 
predicament. 

When, however, he descends to bringing in a whole 
batch of irrelevant matter and to the mere calling of names, 
we are not only not sympathetic, but see strong proof of a 
desperate situation. Indeed, one cannot help feeling that 
he must have reason to think the situation even worse than 
do outsiders. His reference to the Marconi case is, from 
every point of view, inexcusable. The Marconi case may 
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fairly be used in a direct attack on Mr. Lloyd George and 
as an argument to show that he is not qualified to be 
Prime Minister of this country. But remember that Mr. 
Bevin has never said this, and does not even say it now. 
He merely employs the washerwoman argument, “ You 
nasty thing! If you bring up wicked stories against me, 
remember i can bring up worse against you.” That is a 
kind of apology which we can assure Mr. Bevin leaves the 
public perfectly cold. It disgusts. It is, and rightly, 
the most powerful non-conductor of sympathy. The fact 
that a man takes up such a line of attack, not Th the public 
interest, but only when he is in trouble himself, is a strong 
condemnation of the spirit which inspires his action. 

Unless we are much mistaken, Mr Bevin at the height 
of the Marconi trouble in 1913 did not move a 
finger to help those who were insisting upon the danger 
and disgrace of the transactions which are grouped under 
the name of Marconi. Further, we shall be very much 
surprised if a reference to the files of the Herald, which 
was, we believe, then in existence as a weekly, does not 
show that the paper held that Mr. Lloyd George was 
acting rightly, defended him and pres oe those who 
attacked him. Certainly most of the Labour Party and 
the Radical Extremists generally were in those days 
not only upholders of Mr. Lloyd George but defenders 
of him in the specific case which is now so crudely used 
to prejudice him. 

Even if Mr. Bevin could prove his right to cite the 
Marconi case by showing a previous record of condem- 
nation, we should still say that it has nothing whatever 
to do with the present case, and can be of no aid to him 
in his defence. How could it be, at least until the time 
comes, so deeply longed for by politicians, when two 
wrongs make a right? Such a political paradise is a 
long way off, and until it arrives no wise man will pay 
any attention to such a defence as Mr. Bevin’s, except 
to note that it is a sure indication that he has no argument 
and no facts with which to cover the nakedness of his case. 

We must not leave the matter here. If Mr. Bevin 
can prove that Mr. Lloyd George has been unjust to him, 
he has a perfect remedy in his hands. The Prime Minister, 
and it is very greatly to his credit, has not sheltered 
himself behind any Parliamentary privilege, but has 
spoken out plainly under his own signature. Therefore 
Mr. Bevin can at once take Mr. Lloyd George into court, 
and make him justify his attack on the Herald and its 
directors individually and collectively. If Mr. Bevin has 
a good case, there is every reason why he should take the 
action we have suggested. He is perfectly sure of a fair 
trial and of being able to put his case and the case of the 
Herald before the public in the best possible way. He 
would deal a smashing blow to his arch-enemy, as he 
now considers Mr. Lloyd George to be, and, indeed, to 
all who, like ourselves, condemn and denounce, not 
merely the doctrines preached by the Herald, but the dis- 
credit which the disclosure of its relations with the Soviet 
Government has brought upon English Journalism. Once 
more, then, we ask Mr. Bevin in all seriousness to put 
himself right, as in effect he asserts he can, by a libel 
action against Mr. Lloyd George. If he does not take 
that action we shall be compelled to judge him as we have 
had to judge Mr. Smillie. Mr. Smillie has not thought 
it expedient to take action against the Morning Post or 
the Duke of Northumberland, though he declares he has 
been libelled by both. 

As a postscript to what we have written we may remind 
our readers of Walpole’s famous saying “ I only knew one 
woman who wouldn’t take money and she took diamonds.”’ 
We wonder whether comrades Lenin and Trotsky, who are, 
we believe, both well read men and both familiar with Eng- 
lish, recall the anecdote. If they do, will they, we wonder, 
say cynically, “ We have only known one Communist 
newspaper in Europe which would not take gold and 
that took diamonds, or would have done so but for the 


prejudices of the English Trades Union leaders. We have 
always believed those leaders to be a set of hidebound, 
pedantic bourgeois, and have warned our true if somewhat 
ridiculous English friends against them. Now we see fully 


the extent of their stupidity and timidity. The bourgeois, | 


as we have always said, is no good. What we want is 
a heavy civil war, &., &., &. The English revolution 





| izing miners’ strikes. 


stupidity with which the thing was managed and the idiotic | characteristic of politicians to moderate their views with 
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will never come about without it. We would gladly find a 
hundred million sterling to subsidize a sound English 
revolution, but messing about with these anaemic English, 
so-called Extremists is a wretched, bloodless business 
which is no good to anyone.” 





THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT AND THE 
CONSTITUTION. 


LTHOUGH we write before the event, that is to say 
on the day of the meeting at Versailles, there seems 
to be little doubt that M. Millerand will be elected the new 
President of the French Republic. All friends of France 
have watched with sorrow the illness of M. Paul Deschanel. 
Not often has a President been elected who seemed likely 
to fill his office with quite so much grace and learning ; 
indeed, M. Deschanel was an ideal man to be French 
President in that he had both the gift of speech and the 
power to gratify the strong French sense of symbolism in 
public life. But it was not to be. M. Deschanel’s illness 
made his resignation inevitable, and not the least dignified 
act of his career was the letter in which he announced his 
determination and described his grief at not being able to 
serve “ adored France ” in the highest office. 

The general acceptance of M. Millerand’s candidature 
for the Presidency is remarkable because it is the first 
time a Presidential candidate has associated himself 
with a definite political programme. M. Millerand laid 
down the conditions on which alone he would consent to 
be President. As the Paris correspondent of the Times 
says, M. Millerand repeats the programme which he issued 
at the General Election in November. He then outlined a 
whole scheme of constitutional reform, one of the objects 
of which was to prevent the further encroachment of 
Parliament on the domain of the Executive. M. Millerand, 
to quote the Times correspondent, would like to see the 
President ‘‘not merely the chief Parliamentarian but 
actually the real representative of France.” For this 
purpose he advocates an extension of the franchise on which 
the President is elected. The President would be chosen 
not merely, as now, by the members of the Chamber and the 
Senate, but by delegates from the regional councils, the 
large corporations of employers and workmen, agricultural, 
commercial and industrial interests, and also by repre- 
sentatives of the intellectual professions and the artistic 
classes. Nor would M. Millerand confine franchise reform 
to the election of the President. He hopes that the prin- 
ciple of professional representation will be introduced 
into Parliament. It is strange, by the way, that the 
Socialists should now be opposing a man who suggests 
such a reform as this, for “ vocational representation ” is 
one of the popular socialistic ideas of the day. The 
explanation, of course, is that M. Millerand embeds this 
idea in a great many other proposals which the Socialists 
dislike. Needless to say,all these franchise reforms would 
take a long time to build up, and when we write the new 
President is being elected on the old system by both 
Houses of Parliament in Congress at Versailles. M. 
Millerand, with all his conditions, is supported by the whole 
of the Monarchist Right, by the Conservative Centre and 
by moderate Radicals. The opposition is composed 
roughly of the pure Socialists and the Radical Socialists. 
If M. Millerand be elected, M. Briand will probably be the 
leading force in the next Ministry. It 3 not follow 
that M. Briand will be Prime Minister, but the ideas of 
the Ministry, whatever form it may take, are likely to be 
those of M. Briand. 

It is a commonplace of biographers that the normal 
tendency of political man is to mellow throughout his 
career—for the firebrand youth to end as the sage and 
moderate Elder Statesman. This is by no means always 
true, for every one can think of several British statesmen 
who have changed their early Conservatism to strong 
Radicalism in later life. But so far as it is true that it is 


experience, M. Millerand is obviously the very ty pe. He 
first became known as a politician in the early eighties, when 
he was a Socialist pure and simple and took part in organ- 
Ten years later, about 1893, he 
was the guiding spirit in bringing about the junction of 
lthe Socialists with their Radical allies, and for several 
years afterwards, in collaboration with M. Jaurés, he was 
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a leader of this alliance. Drastic social reform without 
revolution was the purpose of his party. He did a really 
great work for French Labour while all the time interesting 
himself in “ high politics ” and trying to ensure the safety 
and credit of France. For example, he joined the Ministry 
of 1898 for the revision of the Dreyfus Case. He was also 
a member of M. Waldeck-Rousseau’s “ Ministry of Repub- 
lican Defence ” from 1899-1902. He joined that Ministry 
with the full sanction of his Socialist colleagues, Messrs. 
_ Jaurés, Viviani, and Briand. By that time, however, he 
had already become too sound and temperate a statesman 
to satisfy the extremists of his party, and in 1°01 he was 
expelled from the Congress of the Socialist Party by the 
revolutionary majority. Messrs. Viviani and Briand 
suffered the same fate. That episode did not prevent M. 
Millerand from continuing his services to Labour. In a 
sense it may greatly have helped him, because the Right 
and Centre well understood that he was above all a good 
Frenchman who desired only reforms which were com- 
patible with the security of France. It thus came about 
that he had not much difficulty in setting up Labour 
Councils, shortening the working day, and introducing 
other practical changes which were somewhat overdue in 
France twenty years ago. The part played by M. Millerand 
during and since the war is too recent to need recalling. 

The conditions which M. Millerand laid down for accept- 
ing the Presidency recall a very old French controversy, 
and it is possible that this controversy may be reopened 
before long in some striking way. The French Constitu- 
tion gives the President a little more authority than 1s 
Rossessed by our Constitutional Monarch, but he has 
not nearly so much power as belongs to the President of 
the United States, who can be more nearly an autocrat 
than seems credible under a Republican system. Ministers 
in France are responsible to Parliament and not to the 
President, whereas in the United States the President is 
quite independent of Congress, and members of the Executive 
are responsible to him and not to Congress. The American 
President, as we all know from the familiar Presidential 
Messages to Congress, lays down the line of policy. Whether 
M. Millerand contemplates claiming for himself something 
comparable with the functions of the American President 
we do not know, but the Figaro seems to think that he 
desires to originate policy, and it approves of this intention. 
Few Englishmen, we imagine, can contemplate the constitu- 
tional difficulties inherent in the Presidencies of France and 
America without being devoutly thankful for our own 
simple and satisfactory system. Since it has been accepted 
that the British Sovereign acts invariably upon the advice 
of his Ministers there has not been the least trouble. 
Moreover, we are saved the expenditure, at regular intervals, 
of an enormous amount of money and nervous energy on 
Presidential elections. Yet again, the principle of an 
hereditary President, with its accompanying idea of 
personal allegiance, is an untold convenience in the govern- 
ance of an Empire-such as ours containing millions of back- 
ward subjects. Finally, our hereditary Presidency enjoys 
both respect and affection because, being rooted in the 
past and standing for the continuity and the evolution of 
our institutions, it is bound up with the whole history of 
the nation. For our part we do not suppose for a moment 
that M. Millerand wants to reopen vital questions which 
have long been regarded as settled. At the same time, 
there can be no doubt that the French Parliament has 
trespassed a good deal upon the Presidential field, and the 
tendency has been for the President to become a less 
prominent figure than he was designed to be, and, we must 
add, a figure less suited to the French liking for the heroic 
or personal gesture. 

In saying this we do not in the least mean that there is 
room for two kings in France any more than in Brentford. 
It should be quite possible to let the President be more 
the representative of the whole French people without 
constitutional retrogression. Indeed, there might even be 
a recovery of something which the constitution provided 
for but has lost. The best remembered attempt to obtain 
more power for the French Presidency was when Marshal 
MacMahon dismissed his Premier, M. Jules Simon. Liter- 
ally the action of MacMahon cannot be said to have 
infringed the Constitution, but it was nevertheless regarded 
as a high-handed and unwarrantable intervention by the 
President in the interests of the Clericals. Apart from the 


| 
constitutional question, the incident became famous 
because it was then that Gambetta exclaimed: “ Ie 
Cléricalisme ; voila lennemi!” MacMahon dissolved the 
Chamber, having duly obtained the authorization of the 
Senate, but both the country (at the General Election) 
and the newly elected Chamber showed their strong dis. 
approval of the President's acts. Probably all this ‘Offers 
no very strong analogy for to-day, because when MacMahon 
was President the question of “ Monarchy rersus Republic ” 
was not yet settled, and every election and every act 
of the President had to be read in the light of the fact that 
a Pretender was lurking in the background. The Third 
French Republic of France, ‘although French Ministries 
notoriously do not have long lives, has become one of the 
most stable political systems in the world. Without in 
any way injuring that stability—the last thing which he 
would wish to do—M. Millerand might very well show the 
way to make the French President on more frequent 
occasions the true symbolical representative and spokes- 
man of the nation. 








THE DEBTS OF THE SPIRIT. 
VERY age is inspired or distraught by its own peculiar 
enthusiasms and passions. An enthusiasm for justice 
under the guise of equality has now taken hold of society, and 
men are almost deranged by a passionate longing for what they 
conceive to be their rights. Modern civilization, in their eyes 
is nothing but a man-made system of injustice. Nature, say 
those who would damp their ardour or sober their wild mood, 
knows nothing of equality, nothing of this new conception of 
fairness. Moderate men are not likely to agree with either side 
in a violent argument, but they must be set thinking by it. 
TheFrench have a proverbial saying which declares that Nature, 
like other mothers, has her spoiled children and is miserly and 
hard to the “malvenus.” On the other hand, it is difficult to 
watch life closely and not be struck by the working of some 
powerful system of justice traceable hourly in connexion with 
individuals as well as in connexion with huge groups of people 
and great stretches of time; traceable, too, by simple men and 
women for whom the philosophy of history simply does not exist. 
For instance, in what a strange manner moral debts are liqui- 
dated! Apart from money and what are rather cynically called 
“the good things of life,” people get back very much what they 
give. The system on which it is given back is simply incom- 
prehensible, but generally speaking back it comes. Ingratitude 
is the commonest of faults. It is a sort of spiritual dishonesty 
which permeates society. All the same, most men would without 
false humility admit that they have got during life about as 
much gratitude as was their due. By the time they get to old 
age they have “ ta’en their wages ” in that particular, and have 
no particular reason to be dissatisfied with them. The person 
who owed them much has given back perhaps only a very little 
and produced in their minds some inevitable bitterness of feeling. 
On the other hand, the man for whom they did only a little has 
greatly overpaid his little debt, and in the end, in accordance 
with some unknown force, the account has been squared. Men 
and women who lavish their all upon some one ingrate obviously 
do not come within the scope of this compensatory law. They 
are exceptional people. Their case affords a subject for tragedy, 
and literature makes it appear far commoner than it is in real 
life. The devotion which at its best is perhaps the highest thing 
in life, and at its worst mere égoisme @ deux, is a tremendous 
hazard ; and those who embark upon such a moral speculation 
cannot expect compensation. 

The use of the word “owe” in the moral sense is ful! of 
interesting suggestion—and full of mystery. People of average 
goodness all believe that they “ owe” pity to the suffering, even 
where they can be of no use to them. The man who absolutely 
refuses to consider any pein which he cannot alleviate dces 
somehow defraud his fellow-creatures. On the other hand, 
this indefinable sense of spiritual indebtedness which we most 
of us feel is subject to very odd and arbitrary limitations. 
Physical distance, for one thing, seems to nullify it; actual 
mileage writes it off. We are not, of course, speaking of circum. 
stances in which affection makes of distance nothing but torment 
added to the suffering of sympathy. We are speaking of every- 
day things. We “owe” it to a man who lives in the same 
village with ourselves to pity his sufferings, and feel a moment 
of pleasure in his luck, although we do not know hin, if either 





his distress or his success come under our notice. Suppose we 
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are told that a certain man living near by has been honoured 


for bravery, OF after mourning a missing son has seen him alive 
and well, or has had any smaller noticeable stroke of luck, we 
“owe” him a mental congratulation, and in nine cases out of 
ten we pay it silently in our hearts, In the same way, if we 
hear he has had a terrible accident or sorrow, we “ owe” him a 
momentary thought of compassion. If we are so much taken 
up with our own cares and pleasures as to receive the news with 
absolute indifference, our informant, if not our own consciences, 
will note our unhandsome behaviour. It is quite impossible to 
arguo logically that the payment of these little “debts” 
does any good to anyone, but it is disagreeable to contemplate 
a state of society But if the 
unknown favourite or victim of fortune lives ten miles off us, 
we are much less impressed by the recital of his troubles and 
joys; and if we hear that before the sad or happy events related 
to us took place he who used tolivenear by had removed to China, 
we shall feel no emotion or probably interest of any kind. We 
cannot sympathize with an unknown person at a distance, 
It is not in the least upon our conscience either to rejoice or 
grieve. We are absolved from the duty of “ paying in” to 
that mystical furd which appears to be used for the good of all, 
Even among these who are known and even dear to us, distance 
docs in a measure preclude sympathy. Not when affection 
reaches its height. A mother who knows her son to be dying in 
India suffers more than if he were dying in her arms ; but where 
the secondary affections are concerned, the effect of propinquity 
is immense. How different is the effect of a long and trying 
illness upon those relations who are not actually “under the 
same roof”! They may often sce the sufferer, but they do not 
suffer with him. They are not morally required to do so. The 


in which they were never paid. 


“debt” is not so large. 

Where public matters are concerned very much the same 
principle holds good. When the public here hears of an epidemic 
at a distance, they are interested: the best of them even to 
the point of looking up the illness in a book and sending a little 
money. But an epidemic close at hand is full of pain and sorrow 
and distress to those who hear of it. Cynics will reply that 
this is simply because fear comes in; but that is hardly true, 
since those who are for any reason immune—as old people in a 
children’s epidemic or persons who have already had the disease 
—may be among those most bitterly distressed by watching it. 

Several times lately we have heard it said by people who 
ought to know the world—once by a Roman Catholic priest resident 
in a poor part of London—that uneducated people have the 
kinder hearts, paying their debt of compassion more promptly 
than the rich by thought and deed. Comparing good people 
with good, the working man and woman are more quickly moved 
to sympathy than their rich brothers and sisters. If there 
is any truth in this, though the present writer is inclined to 
doubt it, it throws a puzzling light upon the effects of education. 
May it be that educated people tend to put first and inculcate 
first in their children the virtues which history tells them that 
the world cannot get on without, such as honesty and truth- 
speaking? It is certain that the fashion for appearing hard 
which reappears from time to time among the best of the 
educated is a fashion which never goes down. In that particular 
simple people have no wish to seem worse than they are. It is 
possible also that the immense call which literature makes upon 
educated emotions rather dissipates them. We pay so many 
emotional debts in unreal There is doubt a 
danger lest the call which literature makes upon the emotions 
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should confuse our spiritual accounts. 





RAILWAY RATES AND FARES: HOME AND FOREIGN. 
— new goods rates proposed by the Advisory Committee 

will mean, in most cases, a 100 per cent. increase on the 
The new passenger rates just imposed are 
Before we grumble 


pre-war charges. 
mostly equal to 
too much about these extra charges we ought to consider the 
general alteration in values, the exceptionally short hauls we 
enjoy in this little country, and the much greater increases, 
both actually and relatively, suffered by other nations. A 
100 per cent. increase here is a smaller burden on trade than is 


a 75 per cent. increase. 


a 50 per cent. increase in Germany, or a 15 per cent. increase in 
America. 

First, let us glance at the foreign figures. 
rates have advanced by 80 per cent. in the case of first class, 
75 Yer . + 7 ace by .o ar, ¥¢ *hilet 
43 per cent. second class, and 70 per cent. third class, whilst 
goods rates have gone up by 140 per cent. In Belgium both 


In France passenger 








passenger and goods rates have been advanced by 100 per cent, 
In Italy first-class fares have been increased by 120 per cent., 
second by 100 per cent., and third by 60 per cent. Luggage 
rates have been advanced by 120 per cent., and goods ratea 
by from 40 to 100 per cent. Portugal has increased all chargeg 
by 57 per cent., though she had little to do with the war. Even 
Holland has increased passenger rates by 75 per cent., and 
goods rates by from 70 to 140 per cent. Sweden has increased 
passenger fares by 200 per cent. for first class, 150 per cent. for 
second class, and 100 per cent. for third class. Goods rates 
have been increased by 200 per cent. Norway has advanced 
first-class fares by 180 per cent., second by 80 per cent., and 
third by 60 per cent. Goods rates have been put up by 200 per 
cent. I have no exact or comprehensive figures for Germany or 
America, but I know that rates on heavy iron, steel, and engin- 
eering products in Germany have been advanced by at least 
300 per cent. since 1914, and that in the United States stcel 
goods which were carried from Pittsburg to New York twenty 
years ago for 8s, a ton are now charged 20s., and that another 
big advance is expected any day. 

The chief point in this railway charges problem, and the one 
invariably overlooked, is that of haulage distance. It is not 
the rate per mile but the number of miles that counts. For 
instance, it has been calculated that the average haul for iron- 





making materials—ore, coal, coke, and limestone—from mines 
to furnaces, and for the finished products from works to ports, 
is less than 30 miles in this country, against 150 miles in Germany 
and 500 miles in America. Thus, a rate of, say, 2d. per ton 
per mile is a much less burden on industry in Britain than is a 
rate of Id. in Germany, or a 4d. in the United States. 

The real wonder is not that our rates are so high, but that 
they are so low, in consideration of our exceptionally short hauls, 
The wagon of goods sent the usual very short journey in this 
country has to be loaded and unloaded and shunted just like 
the truck sent the usual long trip abroad. We owe a huge 
debt of gratitude to our railway engineers and managers. For 
many years before the war our railways stood increased wages, 
coal costs, local rates and national taxes without any addition 
to their fares or rates, and they gave a greatly improved service. 
During the war our railways have borne the abnormal traftic 
strain, practically without repairs or renewals, better than the 
systems of any other country engaged in the war. 

And just consider these points for a moment. Our railway 
are the ojdest in the world. As pioneers we had to build with- 
out special skill, without experience, without efficient appliances, 
without cheap iron and steel. We had all engineering problems 
to solve as we went along. Other countries who built later 
had the benefits of our experience and of our cheap Bessemet 
steel. We had costly land; other countries had cheap land. 
Here railways were opposed; in other countries they were 
welcomed. In the formation of companies, the promotion of 
Bills in Parliament, in meeting the paltry objections of local 
owners and authorities—in legal squabbles and Parliamentary 
humbug—our railways were fleeced to the tune of £300,000,600, 
whilst they were charged another £100,000,000 above fair value 
for land and other property acquired. Interest on that has had 
to be got out of traders and travellers. Moreover, our towna 
being so very close together, we have had to build more stations 
per 100 miles of track, as we have had to make more multiple 
track and provide more rolling stock per mile than any other 
country. Such are but a few of the facts which should be kept 
1ind when the railway problem is being discussed. 

E. 'T. Goon. 
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FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE. 
a 
THE COMING FALL IN PRICES ? 
[To THe Epiror oF tHe “ Specrator.”’ 

Sirn.—The man in the street who is a diligent reader of 
the daily newspapers may fairly be excused for feeling 
some perplexity as to whether’the cost of living is about 
to rise or to fall. In last Monday’s papers, for example, 
we had the Food Controller giving clear and definite 
warnings as to the high price of food for the coming 
winter, the family man being told in plain terms that his 
housekeeping would cost him than ever in the 
immediate future. On the same day a leading article iu 
the Times dealt with the Coming Fall in Prices, and demon- 
strated the probability of a general fall in the near future ; 
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indeed, the only fear of the writer seemed to be that the 
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fall might be so extensive and so rapid as to occasion 
financial trouble. Without in any way presuming to step 
in between such authorities as the Food Controller on 
the one hand and the Times newspaper on the other, I 
think that there are some points arising from these two 
views with regard to the probable course of prices in the 
near future which have an important bearing on the 
present situation, and may be usefully considered. 

Needless to say, the statement of the Food Controller 
was immediately seized upon by those organs which have 
more or less championed the cause of the miners against 
the Government as offering thoroughly good ground for 
satisfying the fresh demands of the miners for an increased 
wage, although, humorously enough, in the manifesto put 
forward about a fortnight ago by the miners, when they 
were clamouring for the reduction of 14s. 2d. in the price of 
coal, Messrs. Smillie and Co. announced that they were out 
to break the “ vicious circle of ascending prices.” Now, 
however, the claims of the miners are centred on increased 
wages only, and there is no more talk about the vicious 
circle. As a matter of fact, however, there was probably 
never a case when the true meaning of this “ vicious 
circle” was more apparent; and whether by the time 
this article appears in print the miners’ threatened strike 
has been averted or not, I would like to refer in very 
simple terms to this question of the vicious circle in prices 
and wages as it applies to the present situation, for, in 
my judgment, it constitutes the crux of many of the 
social and economic questions with which we are now 
confronted. 

I will suppose for a moment that the Food Controller’s 
view of the situation is the correct one, and that for the 
next few months, at all events, the cost of living is likely 
to increase rather than diminish. In that case, how is the 
situation to be met ? Naturally, perhaps, though probably 
wrongly, we are all inclined to desire that it shall be met 
by the wherewithal in the shape of increase of income 
so that at least we may be able to enjoy the same comforts 
as at present, if we do not actually add to them, and 
in the case of the wage-earner this Bales expresses itself 
in a simple demand for more wages. Now, if this desire 
for increased income or increased wages took the form of 
a longing so intense that the individual was prepared to 
give increased labour, it is conceivable that the situation 
might be solved along those lines, though even then, 
amidst present conditions of scarcity of commodities, 
there would be the danger of the real problem being 
unsolved because of the lack of economy in consumption. 
When, however, the demand is for increased wages, 
followed by diminished rather than increased output, we 
have the whole viciousness of the vicious circle most 
clearly revealed. 

Why, for example, is it that two years after the war we 
have prices of commodities at the present moment higher 
than ever? The explanation is not far to seek. At the 
time of the Armistice extreme scarcity of commodities, 
comparative scarcity of labour and a prospect of new 
buyers in the shape of the devastated countries of Europe 
indicated that unless there was immediate economy 
in consumption and an increase in production in the 
more prosperous countries, such an advance in com- 
modities was bound to come. And now, looking back 
upon the two years, we know very well that consumption 
has increased with every rise in wages, while as a result 
both of the higher wages and the shorter hours output 
has steadily diminished. 

When we translate these problems of national and 
political economy into an individual case, it is not very 
difficult to perceive the principle involved. Let me then 
imagine the case of an individual who, by reason of some 
great and unexpected financial claim upon him, has had to 
borrow extensively, and because he has not even the 
necessary amount of liquid security to give to his creditors 
he has had actually to mortgage his future earning power. 
Let me further suppose that by reason of long delay in 
payment the creditors begin to press the debtor, and 
suggest that solvency will never return until he has 
economized in his own personal and unproductive expendi- 
ture, and until he gives more freely of that labour which 
had been mortgaged as security for repayment of the debt. 
Given the acceptance of this advice from the creditor, it is 








brighter, first of a repayment of the debt and a return to 
solvency, and later, as a result of the practice of these two 
virtues of economy and industry, of an actual return to 
prosperity itself. ut perchance this imaginary individual 
may, in his determination neither to abandon one whit of 
the comforts of life nor to increase his activities, seek the 
assistance, if it be possible, of the usurious money-lender 
and for the moment escape some of the inconveniences and 
irksomeness attaching to the unaccustomed use of industr 

and economy. In this case no great gifts of prophecy are 
required to indicate the final result ! . 


_To apply this imperfect parable to the present national 
situation, it may be said that the only escape from the 
vicious circle lies along the path of self-discipline, self. 
sacrifice, and intense effort. The Government, unfortu- 
nately, has been slow to set the example as regards the 
national expenditure itself, and its example has been bad 
for the country as a whole. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that the longer this process of economy and increased 
industry is postponed the deeper shall we get into the 
morass of social and economic difficulties. Just as with the 
individual the moment of brighter hopes begins with a 
realization of the real position, so in the case of the nation 
the mistake on the part of its rulers has been not to place 
the magnitude of the task before it in a manner not to be 
mistaken and likely to appeal to all that is best in the 
community. It always has been and always will be in the 
history of this nation, that the greater the appeal to effort 
and to duty the greater is the response. 


Two years ago the Premier made the fatal mistake of 
basing a General Election upon a programme foreshadowing 
the millennium, when as a matter of fact he and those 
who supported him must have known that the years 
immediately following the war would be amongst the 
most trying in our history. Assuming, therefore, for the 
moment that the prophecies of an increase in the cost of 
living during the coming winter are well based, it is for 
the community to realize that the position cannot be solved 
by a mere increase in income or wages unless such increase 
is the direct result of increased labour and output. But 
because the times are serious and the issues are great, it 
becomes every section of the community to act in accordance 
with these principles. If the miners and if the wage- 
earners in general are to be told the truth—namely, that the 
only possible way to better things is by instant economy 
and increased industry—those who may not be, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, wage-earners, and who may 
even have the wherewithal to continue the present rate 
of consumption no matter how high prices are, must hold 
their hands in the matter of wasteful outlays, or take 
their share of responsibility for the calamities which will 
follow through not having given the lead which the 
nation so greatly needs at the present time. 

I have left myself scant space to deal with the apparent 
contradiction between the Food Controller's warning 
as to the increased cost of living and the utterance by 
the Times and other authorities as to a likelihood of 
an early fall in the price of commodities. As a 
matter of fact, both authorities will probably be proved 
right. A number of circumstances, well recognized in 
financial circles, seem likely to produce a considerable 
fall in the prices of many leading commodities. To 
mention one circumstance alone, it may be stated that 
there is at the present moment such a congestion of goods 
in India ordered in excess of present capacity to make 
instant payment as to impose a severe check upon trade 
in Lancashire. In many other directions, too, although 
production is still far short of the world’s requirements of 
goods, it has gone well ahead of the present power of 
various communities to pay for the goods of which they 
stand in need. These are conditions which may well 
produce a substantial fall in many commodities, and in 
some directions the consumer will no doubt experience a 
certain amount of benefit. Yet it is to be feared that the 
Food Controller’s warning is justified, and for two reasons. 
In the first place, the set-back in trade resulting from 
diminished orders for certain commodities may occasion 
a great deal of unemployment and distress, while in the 
second place it seems probable that the very last articles 
to show a decline in value will be foodstuffs themselves. 


couceivable that the debtor may see the prospects becoming ! It is quite conceivable, therefore, that in the coming 
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winter, should foodstuffs remain high, we might have a 

situation in which the fall in other commodities meant 

increased distress through unemployment, whilst prices of 

the bare necessaries of life were still standing at a very 

high level —I am, Sir, yours faithfully, ONLOOKER. 
The City, September 21st. 








TO THE EDITOR. 


——__—_ 


LETTERS 


[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fll treble the space. | ——— 

FOR THE SAKE OF BRITISH-I'rALIAN FRIENDSHIP. 

[To THe Epitor or tHe “ Specrator.’’] 
Sin,—To people who have long failed to account for the 
unfriendly attitude shown to Italy by the majority of the 
British public opinion since the war was over, it has caused 
a satisfactory surprise to read in the Spectator (July 17th) 
two articles referring to British-Italian relations in the 
most sympathetic terms. It would be difficult to conclude 
that they represent anything beyond the expression of personal 
yiewa, yet there are signs that, through the lessons of time 
and events, 2 more equanimous interpretation of facts and 
rights is being adopted. I hope, therefore, that further elucida- 
tion of facts will be appreciated by those who are anxious that 
friendly understanding between the two nations should be 
maintained. 

The explanation given in “ Italy our Friend ” for what might 
be called the evolution of Italian public opinion from Giolitti 
to Giolitti is not entirely correct. The fact that the Italians 
who had shouted Morte a (Giolitti in 1915 have now shouted 
as loudly Morte a Niiii and called Giolitti back to Govern- 
ment is but the natural 
national sense caused by 
However illogical that 
that exasperation. Signor Nitti was by no means as moderate 
as the writer seems to believe. He was simply a slave in the 
hands of the Socialist Party, upon which he mainly relied in 
the hope to carry out his ambitious designs, for his personal 
ambition His misgovernment had become 
utterly unbearable. Therefore, as the moment came to over- 
throw it, the Italians shouted ‘‘ Let the Devil come, Morte a 
Nitti!’ Now they are watching Giolitti. They know him to 
be well aware of what would be the consequences of a policy 
not harmonizing with national feeling. Simply on account of 
that they support his Government. 


consequence of the exasperation of 
Nitti’s anti-national Government. 
call may seem, it gives the measure of 


was boundless. 


Concerning British-Italian intercourse, two facts have 
especially wounded the sensibility of the Italians. In any 
dispute between Yugo-Slavia and Italy they saw the former 
constantly sided by British public opinion. It was that 
sort of parti pris which caused their friendly feelings to drop, 
mainly because it was utterly illogical. It should be borne 
in mind that the Italians are quite as intensely logical as they 
are sensible. Mrs. Re-Bartlett’s courageous article “‘ Italy in 
the Adriatic ’”’ has done a good deal in the way to re-establish 
British-Italian cordial understanding, mainly on account of her 
being strictly logical. I would only point out that Ltalian 
Nationalism is not, as she seems to believe, a political Party, 
and should never become anything like it. Nationalism is in 
no connexion whatsoever with political or social organization. 
Its principal aim is to preserve national feeling and mind, and 
prevent them from dropping or becoming subordinate forces 
in political or social competitions. Yet Nationalism, as an 
instrument for propaganda, can extend over all political and 
social divisions without altering its own nature. That 
“many liberal reject as explicitly as any 
Nationalist a settlement of the Adriatic question which should 
not be the application of the Treaty of London” is but the 
proof of the above allegation. As to the Italian character of 
Dalmatia, though not refusing to recognize that the writer's 
statements may be occasionally correct, owing to occasional 
exaggeration I would ask her to note that statistics are neither 
the only nor perhaps the principal factor of nationality. The 
geographical, historical, cultural ones should not be neglected 
in regard to a region in which, as in Dalmatia, they have a 


consciences 


considerable weight. 

I would finally point out that as long as Italy is dubbed 
imperialist ‘“‘in a tone of condemnation,” one should never 
accuse Italian Nationalism to be disingenuous. This is the 
second fact wounding Italian sensibility. It has never been 
the question of “ refusing Italy her share in the tutelage of 
less developed races,” which the writer takes to be imperialism, 
8 giving this word a quite unusual meaning. It has always 
been the question of Italy’s greediness, and the offensive char- 
acter of the word is evident. Italy is the only nation ‘‘ whose 
rights and interest ’—says the writer—‘‘ have been unfairly 








and most unwisely sacrificed to Anglo-American or Anglo- 
French policy, under the veil of justice to a smaller Power, 
which was often no more than a convenient screen.” One could 
not better support Italy’s right to reject the accusation of 
greediness and imperialism. To claim a narrow strip of 
poor land and a few islands from which nothing valuable can 
be obtained either from the soil or the underground is not 
imperialism, whatever the sense of the word may be. 

The Italians are sincerely indebted to Mrs. Re-Bartlett for 
giving the Adriatic question her most benevolent attention, 
and congratulate her, as well as her anonymous colleague, on 
their courageous appeal to righteousness and justice. Such 
writers do much more than any diplomacy can do to preserve 
friendly relations between the two nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Rome, August. ComMANDER J. M. Roncaaur, 

Royal Italian Navy (Retired). 





THE COAL POSITION. 

(To THe Epitor or THe “ SpectaToR.’’] 
Sir,—The extraordinary seriousness of the coal position may 
be seen by comparing the position in this country with that in 
the United States. The United States have at least twenty 
times as much coal as this country. More probably they have 
thirty or forty times as much. At any rate the known coal 
deposits of the United States are, according to conéervative 
estimates, at least twenty times as large as those of this 
country. Moreover, the American miners, who are mostly 
unskilled men from all countries, produce, incredible as it may 
sound, as much coal per day per man as the skilled British 
coal-miners produce per week per man! The miners, when told 
of high individual production in the United States, maintain 
that this tremendous difference is due to natural conditions, to 
thick layers of coal, lying at a low depth in the United States, 
which can easily be worked by machinery. That explanation, 
which at first sight seems very plausible, is utterly misleading. 
It is true that in the bituminous mines America is greatly 
favoured compared with this country. However, in the 
American anthracite mines conditions are more or less as they 
are in the older and poorer coalfields of this country. The 
United States have only a little anthracite coal. It occurs in 
thin, irregular, and faulty seams. Many of the mines have 
been exhausted. The position is so bad that in the anthracite 
mines of the United States no coal-cutting machinery at all is 
used. Yet, exclusively by hand work, the American anthracito 
miner produces per day three times as much coal as does the 
British coal-miner with the assistance of coal-cuttinz 
machinery, Between 1880 and 1918 production per man in this 
country has shrunk from 1.33 tons to 16 cwts., while during the 
same period production per man has been rapidly increasing 
in the American coalfields, and the result is that, notwith- 
standing lower wages, British coal costs at present twice as 
much as American coal. 

The miners are strangulating this country and their own 
industry, and are giving an invaluable help to the American 
coal industry. The American coal-miners complain bitterly 
about their mines being frequently shut down with a view to 
avoiding over-production. By allowing the miners to work 
full time, as they desire, the American mine-owners can pro- 
duce with their present outfit 200,000,000 tons of coal for 
export. They can, therefore, not only seize the entire coal 
export trade of this country, but dump millions and millions 
of tons of coal into Liverpool, Cardiff, London, and Newcastle, 
and cause the shutting down of half the English mines. Tho 
English miners threaten to ruin their country and themselves. 
—I am, Sir, &e., J. Exvcis Barger. 

Albion Cottage, Fortis Green, East Finchley, N. 2. 





* GEORDIE PITMAN.” 
[To THe Epiror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Srr,—The Spectator has excelled itself this week by the sane- 
ness of its leading articles, but the contribution of “A Coal 
Company Director” under the above title, I fear, cannot he 
very helpful to the cause of the miner whose actual grievances 
are being lost sight of in the deluge of words and the political 
intrigue of revolutionaries of the Smillie type. In my opinion 
“A Coal Company Director” is more concerned about the 
composition of his Spectator article than the subject he writes 
about. For instance, take the following :— 

“The writer once employed a pitman as a sort of assistant 
gamekeeper. 

The writer remembers giving an address on George Meredith 
in a colliery centre. 

The writer attended a Durham miners’ gala, and refused a 
‘drink’ from a workman. 

The writer would far sooner 
agricultural labourer. 

The writer remembers one pit village cottage well lined with 
hooks. 

The writer has in his mind’s eye a burly veteran hewer, 
six feet high and sixty years of age, who could hew coal with 


be a hewer of coal than an 
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the best of young men, who confessed he had still several 
* follies’ to get through, and still had his ‘ favorytes’ amongst 
womenkind. He could demolish a leg of mutton at a sitting, 
and as for the ‘gills’ he could dispose of, he would have 
delighted Rabelais.” 

To what extent do these egotistical references advance the 
mining problem, which is surely one of extreme urgency both 
in the matter of housing, conditions of work and pay, &c.? 
“A Coal Company Director,” however, offers no solution, con- 
tenting himself by reiterating the belief that improvements in 
housing are overdue, and that wages could be increased if 
production was assured. He fails to mention one even of the 
hundred different causes whereby production is retarded—the 
limited capacity of hutches, narrow roads, blockages, the re- 
strictions of the “ Union,” and the failure of the Government, 
which provides a law for pit ponies but none for the human 
mole who has to burrow through mud and water in coal seams 
two feet high or less daily, and who for want of bath accommo- 
dation must, in most cases, travel long distances in his muddy 
attire before the first stage of comfort, where such is possible, 
is reached. The non-enforcement of the Mines Regulation 
Act, to my mind, is the chief cause of a great deal of the 
unrest and dissatisfaction among the mining class, and it is 
up to “ A Coal Company Director” and others in authority 
to get to the root of the matter quickly, and that can only be 
achieved by getting into touch with the men, not at a “ morn- 
ing meeting,” but at the “ mine face,” and for a period long 
enough to prove that the miner is not wholly responsible 
for the restricted output or increased cost of coal.—I am, Sir, 
&c., A Miner. 


Rutherglen. 





LOUVAIN LIBRARY. 
{To tHe Eprror or THe “ Specraror.’’] 

K:irn.—The Bulletin of the Rylands Library, just published, 
contains an interesting account of the success of the movement 
started in 1914 by the Governors of the Library at Manchester 
and continued in co-operation with the National Committee of 
which Lord Muir Mackenzie is Chairman. The object was to 
provide a nucleus for a new Library at Louvain to replace 
that which had been destroyed by the Germans, and at a time 
when almost the whole of Belgium was held by the Germans, 
to assure Belgian scholars of sympathy and support, and to 
express our sure and certain hope and determination in the 
darkest days that the enemy would be driven out and the 
University restored. May 1 once more in your columns call 
attention to this movement to which the Spectator has already 
on more than one occasion given its support, and to the success 
of the efforts that have been made? Since January last “no 
fewer than 30,477 volumes,” selected and catalogued, have been 
transferred to Louvain. More are to follow, and “ fresh contri- 
butions and offers of assistance are still coming in.” There is 
seed for them, for the library which was destroyed had a 
quarter of a million volumes. Money is also needed to meet 
necessary expenses, although the heavy cost of transfers has 
been met most generously by the Cork Steamship Company 
through their Manchester agents, Messrs. Fletcher and Co. 
With what intense gratification this gift of books from univer- 
tities, learned societies, publishers, and private persons has 
been received in Belgium appears from the letters of distin- 
guished members of the University of Louvain. The Rector, in 
writing to Mr. Guppy at the Rylands Library to acknowledge 
one consignment, says :— 

“ Les résultats que vous avez obtenus sont merveilleux. Vous 
avez atteint votre but. Grace & vous nos professeurs et nos 
étudiants ont encore une bibliothéque, et une bibliothéque 
atilisable, longtemps avant que les Allemands aient réparé leur 
crime. Par la richesse de son contenu, par les soins qui ont 
été donnés aux livres, par la peine que vous avez prise de dresser 
un catalogue soigné, votre premier envoi de livres dépasse de 
win tous ceux que nous avons recus jusqu’ici. La joie de nos 
professeurs devant ces beaux livres faisait plaisir; j’aurais 
roulu que vous en fussiez témoin. Et voici qu’un nouvel 
envoi nous parvient encore plus précieux que le premier.” 
l’rofessor Van der Essen, seeing the collection, said :— 

“J'ai vu les débuts de Ja collection pendant Ja guerre, ils 
étaient déja magnifiques. Mais je n’aurais pas pu soupgonner 
alors les développements que cette collection allait prendre.” 
Other equally warm expressions of thanks are quoted in the 
Bulletin. It is right that the public, and especially donors, 
both actual and prospective, should know how the project which 
they have aided has been carried out, and what beneficial 
results, both direct and also indirect, in drawing closer the ties 
between British and Belgian scholars, have been achieved.—I 
am, Sir, &., Atrrep Hopkinson. 





STARVATION BY ORDER IN COUNCIL. 
(To tHe Eprror or tHe “ Specrator.’’) 
Sin,—May I draw public attention to the very great hardships 
caused by the unconscionable delays in the release of moneys 





belonging to neutrals as well as to British subjects under the 
control of the Publis Trustee? As delegate of an English 
charitable organization formed by Lord Bryce and other lovers 
of Tyrol, and working in Tyrol, I have come across numerous 
instances of pitiable misery caused for want of an Order in 
Council by which the control of funds would be restored to 
owners or beneficiaries. One such case I may perhaps be 
permitted to mention as a typical instance. It is that of a 
Baroness O., widow of a Dutch gentleman, who has been living 
in Tyrol for many years, subsisting on an annuity of £100 p.a. 
which a friend had left her, and for which a firm of solicitors 
in Buckingham acted as trustees. Since the outbreak of the 
war the old lady has, of course, been unable to obtain any of 
her money, and consequently she has for the last six yearg 
been colely dependent upon charity. What such assistance 
amounted to in a country which itself was on the brink of 
starvation only those could judge who, like myself, have made 
it their business to relieve the worst cases of distress, and have 
therefore penetrated into the inner life of hundreds of families 
subsisting on incomes or pensions which now represent about 
one-thirtieth or one-fortieth of pre-war purchasing power, 
Soon after I reached Tyrol last June with a few carloads of 
food and clothing for the destitute middle clasees, the Baroness 
0.’s case was brought to my notice, and my wife looked her 
up. She found her in the most pitiable plight imaginable. In 
her miserable little room there was not a stick of firewood, not 
a crumb of bread; rags of clothing hung on her shrunken 
limbs, and from want of food she was so weak that she could 
hardly crawl to the door to open it in answer to her visitor’s 
knock. Her gratitude for the supply of food we sent her and 
the promise of a monthly stipend of a hundred kronen (2s. 6d.) 
was touching in the extreme, and she readily gave us the 
particulars of her case, which, on inquiry in Buckingham, I 
found to be true in every particular. I thereupon wrote to 
the solicitors suggesting an early settlement of the £600 now 
due to her, informing them that I held her power of attorney. 
I have just received their reply to the effect that they “could 
not fall in with my suggestion until the Order in Council is 
made, when they will take the further instructions of the 
Public Trustee.” Is that right?—I am, Sir, &., 
Wiiam A. Barire-GRonman 
(Hon. Sec. end Delegate, Tyrolese Relief Fund), 
Schloss Matzen, Brixlegg, Tyrol, September 13th. 





THE PROSPECT IN, INDIA. 
{To THE Epiror or tue ‘“ Spectatonr.’’] 

Srr,—In all the recent deluge of speeches and fulminations on 
affairs in India I have not seen anywhere any clear precent- 
ment of the real danger of the present situation; and that is— 
the unrest amongst the mass of common people aroused from 
their “pathetic contentment ” only too effectually by the 
calamitous Mr. Montagu and his unwilling tools in India. These 
hundreds of millions of illiterate and ignorant people do not 
know anything about politics of any kind, nor do they care 
two straws about Home Rule or the Khalifat, or Hindu- 
Moslem Unity (except to spit on it), but they have implicitly 
believed and respected the power of the British Raj, and are 
now shocked beyond words, and stirred to their depths, by the 
sight of the British Government allowing without punishment 
or restriction the preaching of the most poisonous eedition, 
and anti-British hatred, and open rebellion. They do not 
understand our superstitious worship of “free speech,” and 
are thoroughly puzzled and disturbed. ‘‘ We are ghabrowed,” 
they say, “ and don’t know where we are.” “Is it true that 
the British Raj has lost all power and authority and is abdi- 
cating its functions?” If this idea once gets hold, encouraged 
by further weakness on the part of the Government of India, 
there will be a real upheaval with incalculable consequences. 

For all the sound and fury of the various agitators, they 
are just mere spume and froth on the surface of the Indian 
sea, any serious movement of which will dissipate them to the 
winds, but the British Raj has so far been the solid rock 
representing law and order and impartial justice amongst the 
warring Teligions and races and castes. If that rock is under- 
mined and fails to stand there must come chaos and stark 
anarchy, such as did come in the country affected by the 
Mutiny of 1857, when every village made war on and looted 
every weaker village, and each petty Rajah or Zemindar went 
straight for his enemy. 

We have so far escaped (by the skin of our teeth) from a 
rising of Mohammedan fanatics, by great good luck, or some 
would call it the mercy of Providence. Mr. Gandhi and the 
Hindu seditionists did us this vital service (quite unintention- 
ally of course) by joining, and backing, and in fact taking 
possession of the Khalifat agitation, and so exposing the 
imposture to the true believers of both religions. 

The Mohammedan fanatic, though he had originally little but 
a lukewarm sympathy with his Turkish co-religionists, and no 
interest at all in the Khalifat question, might easily have been 
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worked up to a dangerous pitch by his own Pirs and Moulvies, 


but when Gandhi and his Hindu gseditionist friends rushed in 
to push him on violently from behind, and to pose as being 
more Muslim than the Turks themselves, it “ bust the whole 
show” quite effectually, and we have been saved from come 
terrible possibilities. In vain is the snare of non-co-operation 
set in full view of the fowl; it excites only his indignant 
derision. So far, 60 good. But what are we to expect next 
November when the elections come off? What but an orgy of 
unbridled, poisonous, lying speeches and writings in all lan- 
guages, all over the country, from Peshawar to Cape Comorin, 
combined with rampant bribery and corruption for tho 
purchase of votes? 

All that even, if confined to tho politicians and voters, might 
do no great harm except locally, but consider the effect on tho 
masses, of the apparent impotence of the Government in which 
they have so far trusted implicitly to preserve law and order 
and punish disloyalty and violence. Any doubts as to the 
power and competence of the British Raj (and those doubts 
have been roused and increase daily) will bring nearer a 
catastrophic upheaval, probably worse than we havo seen in 
Russia, as there are here many more religious and racial and 
caste animosities than in that unhappy country. That is the 
real danger, and there is nothing to show that it is understood 
and being prepared for. Shall we always muddle through ?—I 
am, Sir, &e., 1857. 





IRELAND’S ENEMIES. 
(To tHe Epiror or tia “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—A state of terrorism without historic parallel now obtains 
in Ireland. While Irish rebels, priestly and lay, write freely 
in the English Press and offer every day or two some fresh 
falsehood for English consumption, no loyal Irishman dare 
commit a corrective letter to the post lest the rebel “‘ censor ” 
(who now exists*in most of the post offices in Ireland) destroys 
it. Or if it be identifiable with ite author, he will pass it on 
to the headquarters, where raids are planned, whether in- 
cendiary or murderous, according to the measure of the state- 
ments contained in the letter. The climax is fast approaching, 
for so weakened is the law in Ireland that priests are here 
and there throwing off the mask and making it plain that they 
aim at nothing less than the complete expulsion of loyalist and 
Protestant from Ireland. Two cases have recently come at first 
hand to the writer’s knowledge. The first, of a priest who, 
in conversation with a loyal Protestant, warningly informed 
him that it was written, “ Ye have not yet resisted unto blood, 
striving against sin,” and that the “ sin ” against which Ireland 
would have to “ resist unto blood ” was the sin of submission 
to British dominion! The second was a case of the grossest 
intimidation on the part of a priest against a lady who sought 
his assistance. I may not mention the appalling utterances 
made by this fierce cleric lest trouble fall upon my friend, but 
he gave her plain warning that soon every Protestant would 
be driven out of the country. 

It is this deplorable weakening of the arm of the law that 
has let loose those chained-up passions which are in nature iden- 
tical with those that resulted in the slaughter of “‘ St. Bar- 
tholomew.” These upholders of a long tradition of intolerance 
ignore the patent truth that if the restraint of British 
authority is removed from Ireland an anti-clerical party will 
very shortly dominate them, numbering their days, during 
which a far fiercor feud will rage between “ Clerical” and 
“ Republican ” than exists at present between the two combined 
and what remains of British rule. Is it not possible to con- 
vince our British Press, which wavers and halts between two 
opinions, that rulers are meant to rule and that no people 
need the strong hand of authority more urgently than the 
Irish? Mr. J. MeVeagh writes without fear of the least 
reprisal, likening the Irish policeman to a tyrant! Professor 
Stockley likens the murderers of the noble Colonel Smyth to a 
William Tell slaying a Gessler! while Bishop Cohalan is em- 
boldened to state brazenly in an English paper, now lamentably 
fallen from its once high estate, “ The late Lord Mayor of Cork 
was murdered by the police.” All this and much more in 
England. Note the contrast in Ireland. On August 28th there 
appeared in the Cork Constitution a letter from one of the 
most generous and broad-hearted Southern loyalists, Mr. 
Joseph Pike, D.L., of Dursland, co. Cork, in which he dis- 
sociated himself from the resolution of the Deputy-Lieutenants 
of the county in favour of Dominion Home Rule. Within 
24 hours a Sinn Fein gang of 50 brave “ Republican” “soldiers” 
had burnt Mr. Pike’s beantiful residence to the ground, with 
all the treasures it contained. Comment is neodless. No such 
quack nostrums as Sir Horace Plunkett’s ‘‘ Dominion Home 
Rule ” can cure Ireland’s complaint. The disease is “ lawless- 
ness,”” and for that the law, dealing firmly and persistently, 
is the only remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., 

London, Pro Curisto atque Hinernia. 





A FEAST OF ROWAN BERRIES. 

[To THE Epiror or THE ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—Within a few yards of my study window a fine rowan or 
mountain ash has borne a very abundant crop of berries this 
year. This has afforded me a rare opportunity for noticing 
the variety of birds that feast on this luscious fruit. On this 
subject opinions seem to differ considerably, some observers 
mentioning one or two species, and few going beyond three or 
four. In the course of a fortnight during the month of August 
my tree was entirely stripped of its fruit by birds which came 
in the following order. Virst of all the missel thrushes, which 
are in the habit after the nesting season of wandering about 
restlessly all over the country. During their hurried visits 
they ate voraciously, and after a few days gave way to tho 
more modest and well-behaved song-thrush, to blackbirds old 
and young, and to the few starlings which have remained 
at home after their congeners have joined the large flocks now 
roaming the neighbouring fields. After these ravenous feeders 
came the smaller birds, among whom I noted as particularly 
pleased with their fare bull-finches, blackcaps, chaffinches, and a 
solitary pair of whitethroats. Now and then as many as five 
varieties of birds might be seen feasting together at the same 
time. From first to last there was no quarrelling, no attempt 
at domination or monopoly. All behaved as decorously toward 
one another as the guests at a city banquet.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Llanishen, Cardiff. W. E. Wings. 





GLASTONBURY FESTIVAL SCHOOL APPEAL. 
{To THe Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’)} 

Sir,—In response to the appeal contained in the letter of Sir 
Edward Elgar and Sir Henry Hadow, we beg to announce 
that over £1,100 towards the minimum then required has been 
received or promised since the public meeting held at Glaston- 
bury on August 18th. Thus a further sum of only £1,400 is 
now required for the current expenses and theatre fund. This 
sum must be raised by September 29th if the Festival is te 
be saved. We should like to take this opportunity of saying 
that a Glastonbury Festival Association has been formed for 
Great Britain, the Dominions, and the United States of 
America, with a minimum annual subscription of 5s. Asso- 
ciates will receive all free literature and early intimation of 
events connected with the work. Full particulars of this 
Association may be obtained from Miss Edith Percy, High 
Street, Glastonbury. We earnestly ask the public to come 
forward and help us by raising the small sum of £1,400 to 
save the Glastonbury Festival School. Unless this is done it 
must come to an end this autumn. Subscriptions for the two 
funds should be sent to the Treasurer, Roger Clark, FEsq., 
Street, Somerset, and marked School or Theatre Fund 

according to the intention of the giver.—We are, Sir, &., 
Ruttanp Boveuton, Director; P. Narier 
Mites, Chairman of the Executive Com- 

mittee; Rockr Ciark, Hon. Treasurer. 

Glastonbury, Somerset. 





NOTICE.—When ‘“ Correspondence” or Articles are signed 
with the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are 
marked ‘‘ Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to 
be in agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode 
of expression. In such instance, or in the case of “* Letters to tha 
Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of view is 
considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 
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POETRY. 


PRAYERS. 
I.—TAT MY EYES MAY BE MADE TO SEE. 
Gop of bright colours :—rainbows, peacocks, 
And the shot-+«ilk gleam of springing 
Wind-shaken wheat 
On red-ribbed Earth: 
Thou who dost bring to birth 
From out the womb 
Of darkness golden flowers, 
Filling the hollows 
With daffodils in March, 
Cowslips in April, 
Dog-roses in May; . 
Who in the smouldering forest 
Makes the huge 
Red flare of Autumn: 
God of all the colours 
On Earth, and hues (too bright for mortal eyes) 
In Paradise; 
Unblind me to Thy glory 
That I may see! 





II.—Tuar I May BE TAUGHT THE GESTURE OF HEAVEN. 
God of the stedfast line, 
Who laid the curving Cotswolds on the sky; 
God of the hills 
And of the lonely hollows in the hills, 
And of the cloudy nipples of the mountains, 
Teach me Thy passionate austerity ! 
God of elm twigs 
And of all winter trees 
Etched ebony on sunset or bright silver 
Upon hard morning heavens; 
Cunning shaper of ferns 
And ferns which whitely gleam on frosty windows, 
And enow flakes; 
God of the naked body beautifully snatched 
To some swift-gestured loveliness of Heaven: 
Master 
Of stars, 
And all beneath most passionately curbed 
In Form: catch up my sprawling soul and fix it 
In gesture of its lost divinity! 
F. W. Harvey. 


THE THEATRE. 


SS Ee 
A LONDON GRAND GUIGNOL, 

Tue English theatre is continually, and not unjustly, being 
accused of “lack of direction,” of “ purposelessness,” of being 
“@ rudderless ship.” Plays are continually being produced 
which have no clear, definite aim. They are not particularly 
intended to make their audiences laugh, cry, shriek or even 
(apparently) applaud. They are not tragedies, farces, satires 
on the age, studies of manners at a particular time, expositions 
of a way of life or a particular theory, or even in the true sense 
of the word comedies, though they are, of course, nearly all 
lumped under that most inclusive heading. They are just 
plays, some well written and some ill-written, and that is 
really about all there is to be said of them. 

It is a relief for the critic to turn from these nondescripts 
to a production which does at any rate know what it is 
attempting; which has started out with the definite intention 
of producing, by its combined means of play, players, scenery, 
music and costume, some particular emotional effect upon 
its audience. Of such a kind is Mr. José Levy’s new enterprise 
at the Little Theatre. Mr. Levy is attempting to establish 
&® London equivalent to the Paris Grand Guignol. That is to 
say, he is undertaking to supply London nightly with o 
certain well-known mixture of farce and horror (much as a 
chemist might undertake to supply it with malt and iron) which 
has hitherto been unattainable in England, and which he suc- 
cinetly calls ‘“ Grand Guignol Mixture, to be taken nightly in 
4 doses.” People who go to him for poetry or profundity will 
of course be disappointed. It would be about as sensible to try 
the chemist for a Gainsborough. At the Little Theatre it is this 








“Grand Guignol Mixture” that is being handed over the foot- 
lights, which are after all sometimes only a kind of illuminated 
counter, and it is by its efficacy or the reverse that we must 
It is idle to protest that you do not like 
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horror. In that case you should have stayed away from the 
Little Theatre; but if, as in my case, you do, then you may 
begin to try to form an estimate of the quality and quantity 
which has been provided. 

The series of four short plays which made up the programme 
reminded me of dinner at a small French restaurant. The gort 
of dinner that begins very badly with weak, watery consommé, 
but steadily improves through the amiability of the poisson, the 
solid excellence of the viande, to the almost whimsical charm of 
the glace. 

The consommé at the Little Theatre was represented by a 
piece entitled How to be Happy, a moral in one act. As a 
sedative designed to calm the nerves of the audience before trials 
to come, it had, I suppose, its uses. I can think of no other 
raison @étre for its mild, harmless humour or its thin, watery 
sentimentality. The poisson was called G.H.Q. Love. The 
scene was the ante-room to the respective Chambres des Messieurs 
and des Dames at a French café. The plot was all about a 
married woman (with comic husband) who writes letters to her 
lover in the Chambre des Dames, and an unbelievably silly young 
man who is in love with Miss Dorothy Minto, in a very pretty pink 
frock (that was the only credible part of him), and steals rings 
and despairs and finally shoots himself in the Chambre des 
Messieurs, the whole being linked together by a reflective laya- 
tory attendant who seemed about to fulfil the réle of the Greek 
chorus. As a play it seemed to me very bad, but as a sketch of 
that particular squalid corner of life it was most accurate and 
life-like, and, above all, it gave an opportunity for a most 
delightful piece of acting by Miss Sybil Thorndike as one of the 
“women of the house.” She looked so exactly right that it 
gave one a little thrill of pleasure each time one noticed her. 
The viande was a genuine French play by André de Lorde, hot 
from the Paris Grand Guignol. It is called The Hand of Death; 
and its plot is, roughly, that Professor Charrier invents an electric 
appliance for reviving the apparently dead, to test which he 
gets an introduction to the local executioner, “has him to the 
house,” and settles to experiment on the body of the next 
condemned. His only daughter and her fiancé are staying with 
him. He sends her out in the car while seeing the executioner, 
who tells him and the fiancé a few “‘scaffel-side” stories of bodies 
which have gone on functioning without their heads. This 
ends Act. I. Act. IT. finds the professor and the fiancé still talk- 
ing, when they are disturbed by the telephone. The professor 
cannot hear who it is. He thinks it is a tiresome patient- 
Then he recognizes his chauffeur’s voice. There has been a bad 
accident. His daughter is apparently unhurt, but has fainted. 
(How fully the French have realized the dramatic possibilities 
of the telephone! There is hardly a play in Paris without at 
least one important telephone conversation.) His daughte: 
is brought back still unconscious. The professor becomes 
dumb with anguish. Her fiancé (himself a doctor) and two local 
practitioners try to bring her round. ‘They fail, and pronounce 
her dead. Suddenly the professor wakes up. He determines 
to try his appliance. The body is brought in. He performs the 
tremendous operation which is necessary before he can apply 
his “ electrodes.” The storm howls, the lights go out. But 
the body does not stir. He begins to despair. Suddenly it 
moves. It raises its hand. The professor, transported, seizes 
its hand and kisses it. Suddenly the fingers close in an iron 
grip on his throat. He chokes; he tries to tear it away. The 
jiancé, who has been hysterical in a corner, tries to tear it away. 
But they cannot, and the professor is strangled. Curtain. 

It may all sound a little crude, but as played it was really 
very effective. Mr. Bealby the professor, Mr. Casson the fiancé, 
and Mr. Thorndike as the executioner were all excellent in 
their gloomy conversation in the first act, and succeeded in 
getting the audience into exactly the right state for horrors. 
Mr. Bealby was also very effective as the grief-maddened parent, 
and Miss Thorndike as the daughter was as accomplished as 
ever, and was beautifully still as the body (not always the case 
with stage bodies). The least effective thing was the strangling 
itself, which Miss Thorndike did in rather a ladylike manner 
between the fingers and thumb of one hand. it was a little 
painfully obvious that two large men could have removed it 
with the greatest ease. 

The glace was a “ revuette” entitled Oh, Heil / in which the 
company tried their hands at a musical entertainment. One 
distinctly noticed that they were working out of their accustomed 
medium. ‘They had a sudden air of being extremely talented 
amateurs, which all goes to show that though the musical stage 
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may be lower profession, it is probably not an easier one. 


But as the piece was more or less in the nature of a “rag,” this 
slight amateurishness was almost an advantage, and I can 
imagine nothing gayer than the general effect. Miss Thorndike 
as the Minister All for War had the most attractive kit, and 
gang in a charming deep voice; while the devil, old, feeble, 
futile, kindly, and wife-beaten, was a delicious conception. 
The programme takes a long time, and one goes away with a 
comfortable feeling of having had one’s money’s worth; and 
anything more innocuous and unlikely to do harm than the 
London Grand Guignol, if it goes on as it has begun, would 
be hard to imagine. SERGE. 


BOOKS. 
— ——— 
THE GREAT FIRE OF LONDON.* 

Ir is strange that no historian of London until now should 
have written a comprehensive account of the Great Fire and its 
sequel. Mr. Walter Bell, who has devoted years to the task, 
has produced a most interesting and valuable book on the 
subject. ‘The Fire marked an epoch in the history of the City. 
Mediaeval London, picturesque and foul, was wiped out. 
Modern London, less romantic in appearance but more healthy 
and convenient for trade, came into beiag. There is no mystery 
about the Fire. The wonder is that mediaeval London, a mass 
of wooden houses intersected by very narrow lanes, had survived 
so long, considering that there was no proper organization for 
fighting fires and that the water supply was scanty. The summer 
of 1666 was hot and dry. Early on Sunday, September 2nd, 
one Farynor, the King’s baker, who lived in Pudding Lane, 
to the east of London Bridge, and only ten doors from Thames 
Street, woke to find his bakehouse on fire. The embers drawn 
from the hot oven the night before had presumably set light 
to a pile of faggots carelessly left near the oven. The baker's 
house burnt for an hour; his next-door neighbour had time 
to remove all his goods. Any modern fire brigade would have 
quenched the fire in a few minutes. The Lord Mayor, who 
arrived on the scene at three o’clock in the morning, expressed 
his contempt for so trivial an affair in language more vigorous 
than polite. But the fire, not being put out, spread to the 
adjacent houses and soon reached London Bridge and the 
wharves and warehouses. along Thames Street. At the 
bridge-foot the water-wheels raising the supply of water for 
part of the City were put out of action, while the great stores of 
combustibles on the wharves provided fuel for the flames. 
A strong wind blew the fire westward, and by breakfast time 
there was a great blaze along the waterside. The Lord Mayor 
had been advised to pull down houses so as to prevent the fire 
from spreading, but he demurred to the cost of compensation. 
When Pepys, with orders from the King, reached the City 
about noon, sp&smodic and ill-directed efforts were made to 
check the fire by demolishing houses. The City authorities were 
helpless ; the citizens were concerned either to save their own 
property or to discover the foreign incendiaries who, it was 
rumoured, had caused the disaster. Mr. Bell’s narrative 
reminds us closely of the accounts of the great fire at Salonika 
in 1918, which reproduced in almost every detail the destruction 
of London in 1666. On the Sunday the flames enveloped almost 
the whole riverside from east of London Bridge to Queenhythe, 
and as far back as Cannon Street. Next day the fire spread 
westward, beyond Baynard’s Castle, almost to the Fleet River, 
and northward to the Poultry and Threadneedle Street, 
destroying Gresham’s Royal Exchange and all the rich shops 
round it. On the Tuesday the fire, still driven by the wind, 
marched northward to the City wall, overwhelming the 
Guildhall and St. Paul’s and many another ancient building, 
while to the west it overleapt the Fleet and devoured Fleet 
Street, Alsatia or Whitefriars, and the Inner Temple. But on 
Tuesday night the wind fell, and on the Wednesday detachments 
of sailors, brought up from Deptford by Pepys, and the trainbands 
got the fire under control, by blowing up houses that were 
threatened and thus creating a neutral zone which the flames 
could not pass, 

Charles the Second and his brother, the Duke of York, had 
taken an active part in fighting the fire. But for the King’s 
initiative and energy, it looks as if no part of the City would 
have escaped. King Charles had many faults, but he set a good 


* The Great Fire of London in 1666. By Walter George Bell. 
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example to his people in these exciting days, directing the 
operations in person and passing buckets with his own hands. 
The Duke of York had the credit of saving the Rolls Chapel, 
with part of the national archives, from imminent peril. 
Nevertheless, when the fire had ceased to spread on the 
Wednesday, five-sixths of the great City was either burnt or 
burning, and a hundred thousand people were homeless. Only 
the eastern district, including Moorgate, Leadenhall and the 
outskirts of the town, had escaped, thanks to the persistence 
with which the wind blew the flames westward. Thirteen 
thousand houses, eighty-seven churches, fifty-two halls of City 
companies were destroyed, with most of their contents. 
Mr. Bell asks us not to lament unduly over the fate of old 
St. Paul’s, which was in a bad state of repair through long 
neglect; only six days before the fire broke out the Dean 
had ordered Wren to prepare estimates for the restoration 
of the ancient church. Doubtless Wren would not have had 
the opportunity of creating his masterpiece if the fire had not 
broken out; yet we cannot but regret the loss of so imposing 
and venerable a church as old St. Paul’s. In the crypt, used as 
St. Faith’s Church, the booksellers stored their stocks for safety, 
but the fire destroyed all, including, according to tradition, 
most of the sheets of the Third Shakespearean Folio of 1664. 
Mr. Bell is unable to throw new light on this literary disaster. 
The story goes that the booksellers opened the sealed-up vaults 
too soon and that the heated masses of paper burst into flames} 
as soon as the fresh air reached them. The booksellers thus’ 
lost £150,000. The general losses due to the fire can hardly 
be estimated. Strype in 1720 suggested a total of nearly 
£11,000,000, and his figures, according to Mr. Bell, were under 
the mark. There was no fire insurance in those days. Tho 
merchant whose warehouse was burnt was ruined. A collection 
made in the churches throughout England for the relief of the 
sufferers realized only some £13,000. But the Londoners did 
not lose heart and straightway set themselves to rebuild the 
capital, 

Mr. Bell’s account of the rebuilding is entirely new and 
highly instructive. It is not true, as the Monument inscription 
says, that London was rebuilt in three years, any more than 
it is true that the fire which began in Pudding Lane ended in 
Pie Corner—beside St. Sepulchre’s Church—and therefore, as 
a Nonconformist preacher contended at the time, was caused 
by the sin of gluttony. The fire raged in Cripplegate long 
after Pie Corner was burnt out, and it was stopped at Cock 
Lane, famous in Dr. Johnson’s day for its ghost. Four years 
after the fire London still lacked its churches and most of its 
public buildings, and many private houses had yet to be built. 
The King by Proclamation of September 13th, 1666, determined 
the character of the new London. Every house, great or 
small, was to be of brick or stone. Ambitious schemes for 
planning the capital anew were brought forward—by Wren, 
who would have disregarded the old highways, and would 
have made a broad public quay along the Thames from the 
Tower to the Temple; by Evelyn, who designed a formal 
Continental city ; and by the philosopher Hooke, who proposed 
a city of straight streets with side streets at right angles, such 
as the Americans love. One ingenious person, who proposed 
to make a canal through the City from the Thames to the 
Fleet, and who estimated that the King might derive a large 
revenue from it, was sent to gaol to repent his errors. The 
new plans were set aside, though Wren’s proposal for a public 
quay was adopted. The Corporation took powers to widen 
the approaches to the river and other important thorough- 
fares. The streets were classified as “ by-lanes,” “ streets 
and lanes of note,” and “high and principal streets,” and in 
these the houses were to be, respectively, of two, three and four 
storeys, while merchants’ mansion houses, not built to the 
street front, were not to exceed four storeys. The innumerable 
disputes caused by the destruction of property and the loss 
of deeds were remitted to a special Court of Fire Judges, who 
had full power to cancel or amend old covenants, or to order 
new leases, and who, by their firm and business-like procedure, 
soon brought refractory landlords or tenants to terms. The 
Corporation, sorely in need of money to rebuild its Guildhall, 
churches and prisons, was empowered to levy a shilling a ton 
on coal brought into the City; the octrot duty was raised to 
three shillings in 1670, and reduced in 1687 to eighteenpence. 
The coal dues, which it was reserved for Lord Randolph 
Churchill to abolish a generation ago, enabled the Corporation 
to reatore London’s public buildings, as well as to undertake 
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many great works in later times. Parliament in Charles the 
Second’s time had no patience with selfish trade unionism. 
The London gilds who objected to the presence of any 
“foreign” workmen in the City were promptly shorn of their 
old monopoly for seven years at least, and builders’ workmen 
from the country were enabled to take part in the rebuilding 
of London. Had the gilds been permitted, like modern 
builders’ unions, to maintain an artificial scarcity of labour, 
London would not have risen from her ruins till many years 
had passed. As it was, the whole community, including the 
London freemen, benefited by the rapid restoration of the 
capital and the revival of its prosperity. Mr. Bell points out 
that in the work of reconstruction the Common Council learned 
for the first time to take pride in the well-being of the City as 
a whole, instead of leaving local affairs to the parish vestries, 
and that London after the fire was imbued with a new civic 
spirit. The Commissioners of Sewers, set up by statute in 
1671, were the first central sanitary authority that London 
had had, and they greatly improved the health of the citizens. 
The new houses, though fewer in number, were far more habit- 
able than the old houses, and the flow of population to the 
districts outside the walls was beneficial. Mr. Bell agrees 
with most historians in regarding the Fire as a blessing in 
disguise, though it created much temporary suffering and 
caused great injury to many individuals. On the other hand, 
London lost many fine mediaeval buildings, which might still 
be standing if the City had evolved naturally, and not under 
the pressure of a catastrophe. We commend Mr. Bell’s excellent 
book, with its wealth of new material and its many illustrations 
and maps, to all who are interested in the history of London. 





FOUR BOOKS ON MODERNIST EDUCATION.* 

Ir is often a little difficult for the parent to follow the course 
of the revolution which is going on in educational theory and 
practice. We know that a modern movement is at work in the 
sphere of infant education, university study, in public and 
preparatory schools, and in national education. But it is often 
a little difficult to make out what is meant by somewhat vague 
terms or to see the precise application of certain theories. The 
Joy of Education’ is a little book which gives us the very best 
tefinition possible—a use definition, as it were—of one section 
of the modernist’s theory of education. Mr. Platt describes 
with considerable detail and a good deal of humour the running 
ef his own co-education modernist preparatory school, and 
he describes it in such a way that his theory and its application 
ere perfectly clear both to parents and experts. 

As comprehensive though much less concise is New Schools 
fer Old,? but here another side of the modernist movement is 
given. It is a book about an American problem which 
is also an Australian and a South African and a Canadian 
problem. It tells the story of the conundrums which faced the 
woman who accepted the appointment of Teacher at the School 
in Porter, the rustic centre of an isolated community of farmers, 
Mrs. Harvey went to Porter to meet the definite expression of a 
“felt want.” Porter was getting left behind. Its agricultural 
methods were perpetually obsolescent; the families which 
made up the community were isolated by great distances from 
the world and from each other. They suffered from mental 
stagnation and an acute form of boredom. The younger people 
of the community who had any go in them drifted away to 
the towns. The community had, nevertheless, the intellectual 
initiative to make a last effort against the engulfing moss. Their 
children should not suffer from the disabilities which they them- 
gelves experienced. They would have a good school and a 
thoroughly modern go-ahead misiress—the more revolutionary 
in her ideas the better. A good school might draw the Porter 
district together and make a civilized community out of a col- 
lection of farms. How Mrs. Harvey began her work by rebuild- 
ing the school-house (partly with her own hands and with the 
help of the children), and how she succeeded in waking up the 
whole district, is told in Miss Dewey’s book. 

Another American book which is not formally concerned with 
education, but with girls’ clubs, is that by Miss Helen Ferris.* 
Tt contains some practical hints and suggestions. We draw our 
readers’ attention to it here, as those who have studied the 
question are well aware that modern club and school activities 

* (1) The Joy of Education. Py William Platt. London: Bell. (2s, 6d, net.] 
-~—(2) New Schools for Old. Ky Evelyn Dewey. London: Dent. 
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very largely overlap, and the problems which are set forth in 
this American book and insuch a work as the symposium A Day 
Continuation School at Work‘ are very often the same, A Day 
Continuation School at Work has particularly interesting sections 
dealing with camp and outdoor schools, but it does not 
achieve quite the modern spirit. For example, a great 
deal of the arts and crafts teaching described by Mr. Hill 
Headmaster of the Bournville School of Arts and Crafts, is 
decidedly old-fashioned. He begins with drawings of twigs a Ig 
Ruskin, and passes vid pencil sketches of a wild rabbit (which 
are, however, exceedingly clever) to all the horrors of 
“elementary geometrical design ” and the mechanical atrocities 
of what we might call “ the linoleum school.” 

Perhaps, however, the parent is at the moment the person 
who desires most for enlightenment, and of the four books under 
consideration The Joy of Education is the one that is chiefly 
addressed to those providers and disposers of raw material, It 
is a fascinating book. Mr. and Mrs. Platt set up a small school 
of their own, and socarried out their experiment under ideal con. 
ditions. Theexperimenters already had considerable experience, 
Mrs. Platt had been a head-mistress, a lecturer and a Board School 
Inspector. Moreover, she had children of her own. Mr. Platt 
was a musician, an‘! had behind him the experience of a successful 
career as an accountant. They both had _ extraordinary 
enthusiasm for the work and, what is perhaps most necessary of 
all in pedagogues, the greatest possible love and admiration for 
children. Fortunately they were able to carry out their experi- 
ment with very little hindrance or pressure of outside circum- 
stances, for their school, in spite of their refusal to adopt con- 
ventional ideas or to bow the knee to the Baal of examinations, 
was a financial success, growing in the course of eight years from 
eight to eighty pupils. Co-education was one of the foundation 
stones on which the school was buiit. Freedom was another. 
“No restraint unless there is a thoroughly good reason for it— 
a reason that the children themselves can understand ’’—was a 
watchword, and as most people agree, he considers that children 
possess a very high sense of justice. Mr. Platt accepts boredom 
with work as one of the chief danger-signs :— 

“It does not matter how well a school may believe it has 

crammed up a boy, if that lad has lost all interest in his work, 
if he is bored by it and only comes to it by compulsion, then 
that boy’s education is something too like a failure. oom a 
People talk about putting the interest into the work, but this 
is reversing the facts; the interest is there ; it always seems to 
me remarkable that bad teachers succeed in suppressing the 
interest in subjects that so obviously bristle with it! Yet we 
have had intelligent children sent to us from the more con- 
ventional schools already almost hopelessly bored with their 
work at the age of twelve. Children come from schools where 
long hours of homework are given and they have developed a 
pace of the most lugubrious slowness; clever children com> 
with frowning faces, overdone before they are thirteen.” 
The question, Mr. Platt says, which is most frequently asked 
him is: ‘“ What kind or what type are your children, or what 
type of child do you seek to develop?” Here, he says, is the 
gist of the matter. For he disclaims any and every idea of 
developing a particular type. “The child has its own soul, 
and it is the most miserable impertinence for a grown-up to dare 
to distort this soul of a child to fit some narrow scheme of his 
own.” But—and this is an instance where, in the present 
writer’s opinion, Mr. Platt is ahead of a good many modernist 
teachers—hce is willing to face the fact that not only does a child 
need a leader, but demands one, and if the teacher or parent 
shirks his natural work of guidance, refuses the help which the 
child asks, the child will himself set up some ideal creature 
whom he can follow—the captain of the eleven or Aristides 
the Just, according to temperament. But the teacher must 
not thus avoid responsibility. The child must be warned 
against those weaknesses which are common to all men and 
“ are as well known to be dangerous as are the rocks and shoals 
on the mariner’s chart.” 

How did the children at Mr. Platt’s school differ from children 
at conventional schools ?. The ‘‘ Home School ’’ children were, 
Mr. Platt considers, Jnore alert, had greater initiative and power 
of tackling work ; had an easy and natural manner which was 
neither affected nor boorish ; had a courageous outlook on life 
and the power to enjoy intellectual study. “Sympathy, 
unselfishness and usefulness seemed to grow naturally in a soil 
so prepared,” 

Mr. and Mrs, Platt were very thorough in their tackling of the 
co-education problem. Most people would admit that to transfer 
a boy or girl at the age of twelve from an ordinary school to 3 
co-education school was to court disaster, but this is what 
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was done in “ The Home School” on several occasions, difficult 


boys or girls with whom other schools could not make headway 
being sent as a sort of last hope to Mr. and Mrs. Platt. We 
wish that Mr. Platt gave us rather more details as to the housing 
of the boys and girls. We gather that they had meals together, 
but it is not made clear whether when the school got bigger the 
house system was adopted and there were different houses for 
the two sexes. In the classroom Mr. Platt found that the 
boys and girls generally liked to sit in two groups—boys by 
boys and girls by girls. Perhaps, however, it is not in the 
classroom aspect of co-education that his evidence is 
most material, for co-education is here by no means, as many 
people seem to forget, in the experimental stage as it obtains 
in all country national schools. In the playing fields the girls 
were on exactly the same footing as the boys, and it was found 
that the girls’ games soon rose to the boys’ level. 

Many people are perfectly agreed as to the civilizing effect of the 
girls upon boys, but we must not regard daughters as a kind of 
morai “sand paper ’’ whose function is to rub rough edges off 
sons. Mr. Platt considers that the girls benefit quite as much 
as the boys by the association. They do not become “ missish.” 
They profit by the better intellectual grasp of the boys. The 
question of love he faces boldly, and asserts that friendships 
between boy and girl are very common and entirely to be 
encouraged. ‘“* Most of the friendships are just pure friendships, 
but some of them have quite a distinctly romantic flavour.” In 
his experience these romantic friendships have never brought 
about anything but good ; in fact, he tells two very charming 
stories in which the effect of what he calls “‘ such an illumina- 
tion”? was admirable upon both the boy and girl concerned. 

But, after all, a school should be a school, and must not be 
merely a sort of parallel bars for the sole development of charac- 
ter. Even the English have some slight regard for learning. 
We have got to ask the question, What did Mr. Platt teach, how 
did he teach it, and how much learning did his scholars carry 
away with them? He taught Latin, history, mathematics, 
elementary science, geometry, drawing, music, composition, and 
civics. His enthusiasm for his curriculum is infectious, but 
there is absolutely nothing new-fangled in his way of teaching 
most of the subjects except the aforesaid enthusiasm. But 
civies—a subject, by the way, which ought to be more gencrally 
included—was taught in a most exhilarating fashion. 

“T was determined to teach them, without devoting too much 
time, and yet without spoiling by over-haste, the practical moaning 
of ‘ General Election’ and ‘Trial by Jury.’ . . . Two friends of 
the candidates did a little last-moment canvassing, or asked 
questions concerning the votes. The Mayor counted the papers. 
It was imagined to be midnight, and a vast crowd assembled 
outside the Town Hall. The Mayor read the result. Cheering 
and booing ; a speech (of a few words only) from each candidate ; 
then the two rivals shook hands, admitting that each had 
fought the election like an English gentleman. The boy who 
was elected was the less popular of the two boys, but he had 
made the better speech. The class took the matter very 
seriously, though at the same time very joyously, and agreed 
that he was by far the more suitable person to represent them 
in Parliament! The principles he advocated were very hazily 
stated, and whatever they were, they had practically nothing 
to do with the case. It was the fervid yet gentlemanly eloquence 
with which he begged for their votes, and his declared purpose 
of devoting himself to his work, that won him his proud 
position.” 

The lesson took a little over an hour, but Mr. Platt feels sure 
the children will never forget it. The trial by jury was even 
more stirring. Nothing less than a poisoning case would suit 
the children’s melodramatic minds, “80 two little girls of ten 
and eleven stood in the dock, their eyes blazing defiance, 
watched by two stern and sturdy boy-policemen. I was the 
judge: there was a barrister for and against; five witnesses, 
an usher and six jurymen, one of whom was chosen foreman.” 
The prosecution opened with the charge of attempting to 
poison a dear old lady by putting arsenic in her tea. The 
defence tried to put the blame on the cook. All the witnesses 

I 

were examined and cross-examined with a brevity which was 
remarkable, The only witness for the defence was a young 
lady who brought testimony to character. But the attitude of 
the accused was far from reassuring—it was one of pert defiance, 
After the judge had summed up, 

“The jury consulted a moment, then returned with a verdict 
of unexpected ingenuity; they brought in that both the 
prisoners were guilty, but that the elder one appeared from her 
attitude to have been the ringleader, and deserved the greater 
punishment. This verdict was, to me, one of the most inter- 
esting of all the happenings; it was entirely the children’s 
own idea, and showed how real everything was to them,” 





The judge, in giving sentence, addresses a few words 
of moral admonition to the misguided creatures, but “at 
this point the one witness for the defence developed 
violent partisan feelings and asked what would happen 
if she called the judge ‘a horrid old pig.’ When she was 
informed that she would, in that case, be sent to prison for a 
month for contempt of court, she answered that it was not fair, 
as, of course, the judge could call her a horrid old pig without 
any punishment whatever.” Mr. Platt notes the tendency to 
devote a special period in the time-table to what is called ‘‘ Moral 
Instruction,” “‘ Ethics” or “The Humane Side,” and says how 
much he is in sympathy with this movement. He says, how- 
ever, that at ‘“‘ The Home School ” they did not set aside any 
such period because these subjects are perpetually being incul- 
cated throughout the lessons on literature, history, geography, 
scripture and so on. Surely it was a pity when Mr. Platt 
was compiling his ideal time-table not to leave a niche for 
psychology and metaphysics, for they are subjects in which the 
present writer believes boys and girls of twelve or fourteen are 
particularly interested. 

Mr. Platt is very amusing on the subject of parents, to whose 
loyal co-operation, however, he pays due tribute. “ They 
have such curious notions as to the indestructibility of clothes.” 
The chapter on the answers which he gave to other teachers’ 
questions should upon no account be missed by the reader, 
while the list of howlers which he adds to his indictment of the 
examination system is admirable. 

“** The greatest misfortune of Mary Queen of Scots was that 
whenever she did anything wrong she was sure to be found out.’ 

‘Mohammed got tired of driving camels, and thought that 
he would like to be a prophet.’ 

“When you want to prove that two triangles are equal, you 
first take care to draw them exactly the same size’ (which is 
precisely what the geometry book does in its figures). 

From a boy: ‘The Normans were not funks; they fought 
anything they saw in front of them!’ (Distinct note of 
admiration. ) 

‘The people of Boston threw the tea into the harbour becauss 
they did not like the ration books.’ : 

The class having been asked to write a poem of four or six 
lines on any subject they pleased, a girl of twelve produced 
the following :— 

‘If Shakespeare started in this way, 
And no more talent had than I 
He must have practised every day, 
And had no other things to try.’ ” 

We quote the howlers, for to have ignored the humorous side 
of the book would have given our readers a false idea of 
Mr. Platt and his intentions. He is by no means an carnest 
crank of the unfired food and sandal type, and his book will, 
we hope, have the success it deserves in strengthening the 
belief that co-education and the modernist movement in education 
are not eccentric ideas which are inapplicable to the child who 
has to earn a living in a commonplace world. 





THE CHRISTIAN SOCIALISTS.* 

Ir an average Englishman well read in the history of modern 
politics were to be asked who were the founders of Christian 
Socialism he would almost certainly say F. D. Maurice and 
Charles Kingsley. Mr. Raven’s ably written study of 
Christian Socialism is likely to convey to a far wider public 
the fact, already known to the intimate students of Christian 
Socialism, that the real founder of the movement was 
J. M. Ludlow. In the middle of last century Ludiow on several 
occasions wrote in the Spectator appreciations of Maurice and 
interpretations of Maurice's policy. Yet so modest was 
Ludlow himself that it would have been possible for people to 
read everything he ever wrote about Christian Socialism without 
discovering that he was the author of it. Maurice as a militant 
theologian, as a preacher, and as a leader of the Broad movement 
within the Church which has had deep and lasting effects, was 
of course a far more famous man. Charles Kingsley was also 
of course far better known than Ludlow. Though Kingsley did 
not give his services to Christian Socialism for more than a very 
few years, his writings were read from one end of the Empire 
to the other. A pronouncement by Ludlow, even though it 
contained much more of the pure milk of Christian Socialism 
than anything ever written by Kingsley, had no chance of famo 
when it was set beside those more or less Christian Socialistic 
novels Alton Locke and Yeast or even beside the thunderings 
of Parson Lot. 

Mr. Raven prepares the ground for the coming of Christian 
~~ Christian Socialism, 1848-1854, By ©. E. Raven. London: Macmillam 
(17s. net.) 
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Socialism in the annus mirabilis 1848 by a survey of what he 
regards as the deadened and sterile state of the Church in the 
preceding generations. He does not find the condition of the 
Church in the early part of the 19th century a great improvement 
upon the worst part of the 18th. He says that the Church, 
neither through the medium of the Tractarians nor through 
that of the Evangelicals, showed any sign of recognizing 
its proper attitude towards industrial problems. There is no 
doubt truth in what he says. The Evangelicals were, one 
might almost say, inclined to gloat morbidly upon the miseries 
and inequalities of this life if only these could be used to enhance 
the glories of the life to come. The chief redeeming point, in 
Mr. Raven’s opinion, so far as the Evangelicals were concerned, 
was that they did encourage education. They wanted, by 
comparison with the Tractarians, to dispossess the Church of 
traditional authority and to place the authority in the hands 
of every man capable of reading his Bible. Since every man’s 
authority was to be his own conscience, guided and inspired 
by Scripture, it was necessary to teach every man to read. 
The policy of the open Bible postulated education. As for 
Tractarianism, Mr. Raven writes of it as nothing more than a 
glorification of patristic teaching which necessarily confined 
itself within very narrow borders. No more than Evangelicals 
did the Tractarians concern themselves with the material affairs 
of this world. Maurice launched one of his most brilliant pieces 
of dialectic in 1837 when he said of the Puseyites that their 
error consisted in opposing the spirit of a former age to the 
spirit of this age and of the ever-living and acting Spirit of 
God. This, he argued, was a denial of the present organic life 
of Christianity, and was consequently a negation of the very 
principle of continuity on which the Tractarians rightly laid 
stress. Mr. Raven therefore celebrates the arrival of Christian 
Socialism as a pumping of fresh blood into the hardening arteries 
of the Church. 

He glories in the prowess of the Christian Socialists when they 
smite the doctrine of laissez faire hip and thigh. The Church, 
he seems to say, will never truly live in the hearts of the people 
unless it leads the way in industrial progress, and for this reason 
Christian Socialism was one of the most vital episodes in the 
whole of Church history, and none the less vital because it 
failed. But all this leaves us with the doubt whether 
Mr. Raven’s premiss is right however correct he may be in his 
historical details. It seems to us that if the Church commits 
itself immutably to this or that political solution of present 
discontents it is doing precisely what the Founder of Christianity 
refrained from doing. Christ offered His followers a set of 
principles which were to be the touchstone of their lives. He 
seldom or never offered a statutory injunction. He said in 
effect, if we may without irreverence paraphrase His teaching : 
“T tell you what is the law of God. That is perfection. So far 
as you fall short of perfection you are still sinners.” A body of 
teaching which declares that nothing is satisfactory which falls 
below the ideal is surely a better inspirer of men’s lives than the 
translation of a spiritual code into Acts of Parliament. A 
mere material policy may be proved by events to be wrong, 
and if so the Church and the spiritual doctrine for which the 
Church stands become associated in men’s minds with the 
discredit. Mr. Raven speaks with some asperity and contempt 
of men like Wilberforce who not only seemed blind to the 
sufferings of their own countrymen on the starvation line, but 
counselled the sufferers to discipline themselves and be patient. 
One might interject that Wilberforce’s record in the matter of 
the slave trade was enough to stand to the credit of any one 
man in mundane affairs. But be that as it may, Mr. Raven 
would be able to find many men who were not really the worse 
Christians because they believed in “ enlightened self-interest.” 
There was John Bright, for example. Mr. Raven, however, 
is as severe on laissez faire as Carlyle was in Past and Present. 
And this is not surprising, as the Christian Socialists owed their 
inspiration as much to Carlyle as they owed their opportunity 
to the Chartist movement. 

J. M. Ludlow derived most of his Socialistic ideas from France, 
and if he had lived in our own day we think he would admit 
that the French as a nation have less true socialism in their 


hearts than he supposed. Besides Ludlow, Maurice, and | 


Kingsley, there was one other who might be called one of the 
original founders of Christian Socialism. That was Mansfield. 
He had been a friend of Kingsley’s at Cambridge. Most people 
would have called him a crank—a rigid vegetarian and a 
teetotaler, who gravely argued that the wine of the New 


- 





Sarr 
Testament was not fermented wine, and who wore boots made 


of cloth or rubber in order that the skin of no animal might 
be used in their making. Thackeray, who knew Mansfield and 
who appreciated the sterling virtues behind his oddities, said 
that he must have “ the rudiments of wings under his waistcoat,” 
Of the four founders Ludlow came nearest to what we should 
call a Socialist. Maurice himself did not believe democracy 
to be possible except upon a basis of slavery. “I must,” 

ust,” he 
wrote, “have monarchy, aristocracy and socialism, or rather 
humanity, recognized as necessary elements or conditions of 
an organic Christian society.” Outside the inner circle of the 
four founders there were several irregularly attached members 
among whom may be mentioned Campbell, Walsh, Furnivall, 
Ellison, Clough, Alexander, and Donald Macmillan, Llewelyn 
Davies and finally Tom Hughes, the author of Tom Brown’, 
Schooldays. Cuthbert Edward Ellison was the “ swell” of tho 
movement, @ member of Disraeli’s Young England party which 
is described in Kingsley’s Yeast. Ludlow said that this exponent 
of mediaeval chivalry wafted into modern industry was the 
original of Thackeray’s Pendennis. 

The weekly Bible reading at Maurice’s house was the Round 
Table of the movement. From these meetings almost every 
act of the Christian Socialists emerged—the placard or mani- 
festo to workmen at the time of the Chartist movement; the 
paper called Politics for the People; the journal called the 
Christian Socialist, and the famous Tracts; and the founding 
of the Working Men’s College. The political results were 
the foundation of the Co-operative Societies and also of 
the Christian Socialist Industrial Associations which aimed 
at avoiding the competition of capitalists. E. V. Neale, 
a@ man of high ideals, of wonderful unselfishness and large 
private means, joined the movement in order to place his money 
and personal services at the disposal of the Associations. He 
ruined himself; and how far his self-sacrifice was worth while 
must be judged by the reader’s estimate of the effects which 
have been left by what was from any point of view a noble 
movement. Mr. Raven defends the Associations against all 
comers, but we cannot help agreeing with the criticism that 
such associations must end either in competing with one 
another, and thus restoring the state of things which they are 
designed to prevent, or in setting up a monopoly. 


THE PEACE CONFERENCE.* 

Tue Institute of International Affairs was founded in Paris 
last year by some members of the British and American dele- 
gations. These two great corps of specialists had much friendly 
intercourse, and some of them at least came to realize more 
clearly than ever before that “the passions which embroil 
nations against each other and wreck civilization all have their 
roots in the ignorance born of isolation.” At a meeting at 
which General Tasker H. Bliss took the chair, on the motion 
of Lord Robert Cecil, it was decided to form the Institute, with 
a branch in Great Britain and a branch in America. The purpose 
of the Institute was ‘‘ to keep its members in touch with the 
international situation and enable them to study the relation 
between national policies and the interests of society as a whole.” 
Its first task was clearly to produce an account of the Peace 
Conference, which had begun a new chapter in the history of 
the world. The work was planned in five volumes by the late 
Mr. G. L. Beer, the great American historian of our old colonial 
system, and by Lord Eustace Percy, and chapters were allotted to 
various experts, under the general editorship of Major Temperley. 
Mr. T. W. Lamont, of New York, advanced £2,000 for 
expenses, so that the book might get under way at once. Thanks 
to Mr. Lamont and to the zeal and industry of the contributors, 
the first two volumes have already appeared. The list of writers, 
whose individual contributions are not identified, includes, 
besides those already mentioned and others, Sir Frederick 
Maurice, Professor Hazeltine, Dr. Hogarth, Major Ormsby- 
Gore, Professor Coolidge, Dr. Seton-Watson, Professor Shotwell 
of Columbia, Professor C. K. Webster, and Professor Young 
of Cornell. ‘The editor points out that the difficulty in writing 
a history of the Peace Conference lies not so much in lack of 
information as in lack of perspective. On the other hand, 
a history written by men who took part in the proceedings at 
Paris will preserve the spirit and atmosphere in which the 
Conference met and will thus help to explain the methods and 
decisions of the peace-makers. We may say at once that these 

* A History of the Peace Conference of Paris. Edited by H. W. V. Temperiey 


Vols. L., Il. Published under the Auspices of the Institute of International 
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two volumes are extremely interesting and will be of the greatest 


value to those who seriously desire to understand the peace 
treaties and the new problems which arise out of them. The 
firet volume treats of the end of the war and the preliminaries of 
the Conference. The second volume discusses in detail the 
settlement with Germany. The third volume is to contain 
notes and documents relative to the German peace and to the 
League of Nations. The fourth volume is to deal with the 
Austrian, Hungarian, and Bulgarian treaties, and the fifth 
with the Turkish treaty and general peace questions. Thus the 
whole of the work done at Paris will be described and explained. 

The opening chapters of the first volume contain a lucid 
summary of Germany’s military defeat, of the German revo- 
jution and of the armistice negotiations. It is shown that 
the German revolution was negative rather than positive. The 
Hohenzollern system collapsed because it could no longer give 
Germany victories in the field, and not because the docile people 
consciously desired a modern democratic government. “ It 
was the entry of America into the war, and not the effect of the 
Allied propaganda, which really convinced the German people 
that their cause was a wrong one.” When the offensive of 
March, 1918, had apparently succeeded, all parties except the 
Socialists were ready to forget the vague resolution of July, 1917, 
in favour of “‘ a peace of understanding ” and to demand annexa- 
tions. As late as July, the Centre and Left tamely acquiesced 
in the Government’s refusal to accord a genuine reform of the 
Prussian franchise. Not till after Bulgaria’s collapse did Ger- 
many obtain, under Prince Max of Baden, what was, at least in 
name, a Parliamentary Ministry, and even then the civilians 
did not dare to break with General Ludendorff till October 20th, 
when defeat had become inevitable :— 


, 


“The revolution began with a naval revolt against slaughter 
after armistice negotiations had been begun ; it spread because 
almost the whole population was conscious of defeat, anxious 
for peace and food, and convinced that its Government had 
failed and ought to be replaced. No attempt was made to 
suppress it because the Government itself had no principle of 
existence, having abandoned its old principle and only half 
adopted the very principle of the revolution itself.” 

The next chapters describe the sta te of the world at the end of 
the war and analyse the various belligerent statements of war- 
aims, the Socialist peace-programmes and the Bolshevik display 
of rhetoric at Brest-Litovsk. This subject is taken up again 
in a later chapter discussing how far the Armistice Conven tions 
accorded with the “ pre-Armistice agreements” which are 
conceived to be implied in President Wilson’s speeches as. well 
as in his Notes to Germany and Austria immediately before the 
Armistice. It is admitted that the Austro-Hungarian command 
surrendered unconditionally on November 3rd, 1918, and that 
Turkey also placed herself at the mercy of the Allies four days 
earlier. Yet it is contended by one author at least (p. 418), 
though another differs from him (pp. 135-6), that the Allies had 
somehow contracted a “ moral obligation ” to apply to Austria- 
Hungary and Turkey President Wilson’s principles, so far as 
they can be deduced from a series of vaguely worded declara- 
tions. “ Moral obligation” may mean much or little. But it 
is surely hypercritical to suggest that when the Austro-Hun- 
garian and Turkish armies, being utterly defeated, laid down 
their arms, the Allies had contracted any sort of obligation to 
those States, apart from what humanity and the public interest 
would dictate. In the case of Germany, the Armistice and 
the Peace Treaty were unquestionably based on the “ pre- 
Armistice agreements.” The authors, in discussing the question 
whether the Allies required in the Armistice more “ reparation 
for damage done” than the “restoration”? mentioned in the 
President's “fourteen points,” admit that the Armistice must 
govern the case. It may be added that President Wilson, who 
should know best what he meant in January, 1918, by “restor- 
agreed to the Allies’ demand of November 5th, 1918, for 
“compensation for all damage done to the civilian population 
of the Allies and their property by the aggression of Germany 
He also agreed to the 


’ 


, 


ation,” 


by land, by sea and from the air.” 
express reservation of “anysubsequent concessions and claims” 
in the Armistice. The Peace Conference had to translate these 
generalities into plain matter-of-fact terms. 

The account given of the working of the Conference is lucid 
and informing. The vast machine, as originally designed, 
Worked far too slowly. The ‘‘ Council of Ten,” comprising the 
Heads of Government and Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, 
America, France, and Italy, with two Japanese delegates, 
“formed the real Conference of Paris until the middle of 


transferred to the Allies for six or eight months. 








March, when the ‘Council of Four’ was substituted for it.” 
The “Council of Ten” proved too large. The “Council of 
Four ”—which the authors call a “Council of the Heads of 
the four European Great Powers,” though they refer to America, 
with Great Britain, France, and Italy—had far greater speed 
and driving-power. In a month it completed the draft German 
treaty and the Covenant. When Italy left the Conference on 
April 23rd, 1919, the “ Council of Three ”’—President Wilson, 
Mr. Lloyd George, and M. Clemenceau—continued without 
interruption. To these three men, as the authors say, the main 
credit for the accomplishment of the immense task is due. We 
can only refer here to the elaborate exposition of the German 
treaty in the second volume—a most valuable and instructive 
commentary, which disposes of much ignorant and _ hostile 
criticism, though it does not represent the treaty as free from 
blemishes. The authors are careful to show in detail how the 
Conference was hampered by much political, military and eco- 
nomic business, The Allies, while drafting the peace treaties, 
had to repress revolts against their authority and to concert 
measures for the relief of distressed Europe. Few people realize 
the extent of the relief operations in Central Europe which were 
initiated and supervised by the Conference. If Germany went 
short of food in the spring and early summer of last year, the 
fault was largely her own, as the merchant ships which Germany 
agreed in January, 1919, to hand over immediately were not 
The Allies 
had not enough ships to meet their own requirements, so that 
Germany’s reluctance to fulfil the agreement prevented her 
own people from receiving full rations. Nevertheless, vast 
quantities of food were sent into Germany, and British supplies 
were sold to her at cost price—which was usually far below the 
market price. History records no instance of such generosity 
on the part of the victors to the vanquished as the Allies displayed 
to the Germans last year. We may draw attention also to the 
accurate account of the Hungarian Bolshevik insurrection and 
of the part played by Rumania. The authors point out with 
justice that Bela Kun attacked both the Czecho-Slovaks and 
the Rumanians, in defiance of thie Allies, and that the Rumanians 
had an account to settle with the Magyars who had pillaged 
Rumania mercilessly. The book is illustrated with some good 
maps, and deserves to be widely read. The Institute of Inter- 
national Affairs has certainly justified its existence by producing 
this most valuable work. 





PROBLEMS OF FLIGHT. * 
Peruaprs the most striking thing in Mr. Holt Thomas’s interesting 
book on Aerial Transport! is the folding map of the world 
at the end of it, which shows very plainly what increase in the 
rapidity of travel could be made by an ideal aeroplane flying 
steadily at 100 miles an hour. Leaving London at 8 o’clock on 
Monday morning, the tourist or commercial traveller might be 
in Cairo on Tuesday, in New York or Calcutta on Wednesday, 
in Tokio, Cape Town, Buenos Ayres or Vancouver on Thursday, 
and in Sydney just after midnight on Friday. We have not 
reached that degree of perfection yet, but Mr. Holt Thomas, 
who is largely responsible for the existing air-service between 
London and Paris, shows good reason to suppose that it may be 
attained within a very few years. It is little more than a decade 
since the first man flew across the Channel, in the face of danger 
and difficulties which have now practically been eliminated 
In the first 15 weeks of the London-Paris service which was 
inaugurated last year, the “aerial postmen” successfully 
accomplished no less than 200 out of 227 flights on their 
programme, only 27 having to be abandoned on account of bad 
weather. On the very first flight the sole passenger, Mr. 
Stevenson- Reece, left Hounslow aerodrome at 9.10 a.m., had 
an hour for lunch in Paris, and landed again at Hounslow at 
2.45 p.m. The actual fiying time on a round trip of 500 miles 
was 4 hours 35 minutes, tle average speed being well over the 
hundred miles an hour which is desiderated for the journeys 
already mentioned. A great part of Mr. Holt Thomas’s very 
readable book is devoted to the development of this London-Paris 
service, by which both mails and passengers are now regularly 
carried. He then goes on to explain the elaborate organization 
which will be necessary before longer journeys can be accom- 
plished with the same certainty. The modern aeroplane and 
its engine are suited to stages of about 250 miles, and a trip of 
two or three hours is about as long as the average pilot would 


= (1) Aerial Vransport. By G. Holt Thomas. Lomdon: Hodder and Stoughton* 
(308. net.|}——(2) Applied Aerodynamics. By G. P. Thomson, M.A. Same 
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eare to undertake as a daily matter of business. Longer journeys 
can only be made on a commercial basis by @ system of relays 
which will be costly to establish, though Mr. Holt Thomas 
has no doubt that sufficiently high fees can be charged to ensure 
a reasonable working profit. He holds that the initial expenses 
should be met, at least in part, by subsidies from the various 
Governments concerned. If the Governments of the world 
were to-day in the same financiel position as they were before 
the war, it would be easier to agreo in this view. We aro glad 
to note the author’s sensible remarks as to the risk of hastening 
the development of passenger services with large machines 
carrying a number of people. In the present state of aviation 
a forced landing with such a machine might be disastrous to 
the popularity of aerial passenger transport. “ What is nothing 
more than an incident with the mail machine, 2 matter counted 
merely from the point of view of delay, may, with @ bigger and 
more unwieldy machine, its cabin full of passengers, develop 
into something like a tragedy.”’ Some admirable reproductions 
of air photographs, mostly of the London-Paris route, add 
greatly to the attractiveness of this needlessly bulky but 
interesting volume. 

Mr. Thomson, who is a Fellow and Mathematical Lecturer of 
Corpus (Cambridge), and was formerly attached as a captain 
to the Royal Air Force, gives us an up-to-date treatise on 
Applied Aerodynamics? which is based largely on data 
collected by the Advisory Committee for Aeronautics during the 
war, and on the practical experience of the aeroplane factory 
with which he is connected. It is too technical for our criticism, 
but may be commended to serious students of aviation. 





FICTION. 


A FOOL IN HER FOLLY.* 

Tus posthumous novel of Miss Broughton helps in part a 
least to explain how it came about that so brilliant and well 
equipped a writer lost her public in the last twenty years of her 
life. This loss in vogue was, we take it, due to the fact that she 
earned with mid-Victorian readers a reputation for audacity 
which left out of account her more solid qualities, and that, as 
always happens, she was soon distanced by more strident 
apostles of indecorum. Rigorous parents and guardians placed 
her books on the domestic index, along with Guy Livingstone and 
the early Ouida, as works of a supposedly lurid nature. Miss 
Broughton retained her vivacious style to the end: it is agree- 
ably manifest in A Fool in her Folly, but the matter of her later 
novels was less exhilarating. She was never prone to happy 
endings, but from the ‘nineties onward her stories were almost 
unintermittently studies in disillusion, and this is no exception. 
Apart from the minute and careful pictures which it gives of 
life in a country vicarage some sixty years ago, the interest is 
largely autobiographic. The crucial episode—the premature 
efforts at authorship of the heroine and the awful explosion it 
produced, leading to the destruction of her MS. and her expulsion 
from the family circle—is only a variant on the often told and, 
no doubt, freely embellished story of the reception of her own 
first story. The sequel—in which the heroine endeavours to trans- 
late her own theories of life into fact, is deceived and disillusioned 
returns and is reconciled to her parents—deviates still further 
from correspondence with fact, since the heroine resigns her 
literary aspirations and marries a commonplace husband. 
The story ends with Charlotte’s return to her home, with the 
hopes of insurgent youth irrevocably shattered. It is supposed 
to be written sixty years later and erds on a note of sadness: 
‘“*T am eighty years old, and there is nothing left for me but to 
die. I hope that I shall do it decently.” It would be a great 
mistake to read a personal application too closely into this 
valediction. As Mrs, Belloc Lowndes remarks in her preface, 
the writing of books was only a part of Rhoda Broughton’s life, 
In fifty years she only produced twenty novels, which would be 
considered a very meagre “ output ” by some of our industrious 
manufacturers of fiction. But she led a life of great social 
activity, and had a genius for friendship which she kept in good 
repair by correspondence. Her conversation was wittier and 
more caustic than her books, and her letters were perhaps best 
of all. Mrs. Belloc Lowndes is right in calling her a great 
Victorian, but to bracket her with Trollope because they wrote 
about the same class of people is a disputable assertion ; their 
points of view were widely different. 








a. A ~ in her Folly. By Rheda Broughton. Londen: Odbams Press, Ltd. 
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read 
One After Another. By Stacy Aumonier. (Hutchinson and Co 


7s. 6d. net.)—Mr, Stacy Aumonier gives his readers in this book 
the same charm of writing which distinguishes his earlie 
works, and especially The Querrils. The story is concerned 
with the two children of a virtuous publican, who both 
riso in the world—Leaura becoming a famous violinist and 
Tom, who writes the story in the first person, achievin 
financial success as the keeper of a curiosity shop. The 
plot is not nearly so interesting as the development of the 
characters of the diverso personages and the analysis of the 
psychological conditions which are produced by the stress of 
modern life. The illusion of success is pursued throughout the 
earlier part of the volume, and these are the hero’s reflectiong 
induced by listening to the playing of a true musician :— 
“Success has its price, Henry. A topsy-turvy and difficult 
world. Mr. Burwell’s uncle and Laura had both set out to chase 
the braggart down the hill, and having started to run —they could 
not stop! At that moment I even felt sorry for poor old Unelo 
Burwell. A long struggling, nagging life, sweating people and 
bullying and being bullied, bartering, bargaining, scheming. 
looking ahead, and afraid to look away in case someone snatched 
the bauble from his hand. On he rushes, tripping and skippin 
over the boulders. The will-o’-the-wisp is here, there, an 
everywhere. Then suddenly a crater opens under his feet. It 
is too late. In that concentrated momont as he hurtles 
through space ho realizes that all that he has struggled for is a 
chimera. The products of his toil merely serve to supply a 
braggart nephew with the wherewithal to laze and slay.” 
The book tends more to reflection than to entertainment, and 
is considerably above the usual run of madern novels, 





POETS AND POETRY. 


A SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO WORDS.* 
Ir is possible to shut ourselves off entirely from painting. We need 
have nothing to do with music. For us sculpture may not exist, 
but it is impossible for anybody living in any sort of community 
to get away from the use of words, and there perhaps hardly 
exists a person who is not in some way amused and interested 
by the patterns that can be made with the coins of everyday 
barter and exchange. We are all pleased by some kind or other 
of verbal fantasia. It may be, according to our taste, 
“There are lots of girls beside 
I should like to sit beside, 
Beside the sea-side, 
Beside the sea.” 
or perhaps— 
“Fairer than feigned of old, or fabled since 
Of faery damsels met in forest wide 
By knights of Logres, or of Lyones, 
Lancelot, or Pelleas, or Pellenore.”* 
It is all a matter of taste—both are good. But the actual coins 
out of which the patterns are made—the words themselves— 
are often curiously alive even to the least poetical of us. Who 
has not known some obviously unliterary person who had a 
violent prejudice against some new word or who prided himself 
on his unique and superior pronunciation of some old one ? Who 
felt an inch taller because he said “ Corfee’’ for “ Coffee,” 
“ Baledny” for “ Balcony,” ‘“ Bumbay” for “ Bombay”? 
Hence there are very few of us who, if we once take up Tract 
No. 3, The Society for Pure English, will put it down again till 
it is finished and probably marked all over with the reader's 
violent agreements or disagreements. To the poet—who 
is, we trust, familiar with Mr. Pearsall Smith’s English 
Language—the tract will be « delight. Mr. Pearsall Smith is an 
admirable mentor in the use of language, for he is hardly ever 
priggish. He is delighted to admit new words, and he does not 
rush down by-paths in pursuit of half-apprehended and un- 
attainable nicety. What ought to be our practice in the matter 
of foreign words? We think that Mr. Pearsall Smith is per- 
fectly right in his contention that we should, as far as possible, 
follow the old usage and naturalizo wherever possible, and the 
effort which has been made in some quarters lately to preserve 
or restore the foreign sounds and shapes of many words is very 
much to be deprecated. Our speech is being gradually im- 
poverished by a piece of snobbery and of false taste. 

“The process of de-assimilation generally begins with the 
restoration of foreign accents to such words as have them 0 
French; thus ‘role’ is now written ‘rdle’; ‘ debris,’ 
‘débris’; ‘detour,’ ‘détour’; ‘depot,’ ‘dépst’; and the 
old words long established in our language, ‘ levee,’ ‘ naivety, 


Tract No. 3, By Logan Pearsall Smith 
{1s. 6d. net.) 





“¢ The Society for Pure English: 
Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
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‘levéa,’ and ‘naiveté.’ The next step is to 
words, thus treating them as complete aliens, 
and thus we often see réle, dépét, &e. The very old English 
word * rendezvous ’ is) now | printed rendezvous, and 
‘dilettante ’ and *‘ vogue sometimes are printed in italics. 
Among other words which have been borrowed at various 
times and moro or less naturalized, but which are now being 

are the following: confrere, 


now appear as 
italicize these 


driven out of the language, — ‘ 
congee, cortege, dishabille, distrait, ensemble, féte, flair, 
] now snélée), nonchalance, provenance, renconter, &c.). 


ge Agari hand, it is satisfactory to note that ‘employee ’ 
appears to be taking the place of ‘ employé.’ ”’ 

Readers of Marriage a la Mode (or “ Alamode ”) will be able to 
date the arrival of many of these words, 

The present writer would be inclined to say that naturalization 
as complete as possible should always be the rule where the 
foreign word fills a real want, as “garage” and “ chauffeur.” 
Let the first rhyme with “carriage” and the second ke 
“ chaufer.”” “‘ Shover ” was a jocularity and is dead. Mr. Pearsall 





Smith also instances “ malaise,’ so familiar in the ‘‘ General 
Malaise,” of the elementary text-books on medicine and nursing. 
“Tt could with advantage reassume the old form ‘ malease’ 
which it once possessed.”’ 

Alien plurals he particularly dislikes. Why should we say 
“sanatoria,” “‘ memoranda,” “ gymnasia,” &c., when we have 
capital plurals in “sanatoriums,” ‘“ memorandums,” “ gym- 
nasiums,’ and so forth ? We might just as well write “ ideae,”’ 
“ chori,”’ “ asyla,”’ “musea,”’ &c. Mr. Pearsall Smith does not 
use one argument which the writer feels is the strongest one of 





all in favour of as much anglicizing as possible. Every word 
with a foreign termination or a foreign pronunciation is an 
extra stumbling-block to the unlettered who are trying to employ 
a more liberal vocabulary. Hence aliens are genuine nuisances 
and should be Englished at sight. Why must a man learn French 
in order to read and write in English ? In the case of one word | 
we do not, however, agree with Mr. Pearsall Smith. He bids 
us say “ bandits’ and not “ banditti.” “ Bandit” is a sort of 
stage word, anyhow. It is all tinsel and plush with a tinfoil 
sword and a property wig, and the exotic plural, in the present 
writer’s opinion, adds greatly to its glamour. It also has a claim 
to being one of the rare rhymes to “ committee.” 

Another curious aspect of the natural history of words is the 
fact that occasionally, for no apparent reason, a word will pine | 
away and die :— 

“There is the kind of blight which attacks many of our 
most ancient, beautiful, and expressive words, rendering 
them first of all unsuitable for colloquial use, though they 
may be still used in prose. Next they are driven out of the 
prose vocabulary into that of poetry, and at last removed 
into that limbo of archaisms and affectations to which so 
many beautiful but dead words of our language have been 
uahappily banished. It not that these words lose their 
lustre, as many words lose it, by hackneyed use and common 
handling ; the process is exactly opposite ; by not being used 
enough, the phosphorescence of decay seems to attack them, 
and gives them a kind of shimmer which makes them seem 


’ 


is 


too fine for common occasions.’ 
Let the young poet beware of such words in his verse. They 
must be used with infinite precaution,for they have come loose 
from their meanings. There are further words which might still 


be saved by a slight effort, like “ maiden,” “‘ damsel,” “‘ weep,” 
“bide,” “sojourn,” “seek,” ‘ heinous,” “chide.” But we 


think that Mr. Pearsall Smith makes a mistake when he says, 
“Though we still call people ‘ swine’ or ‘ hounds,’ we no longer 
use these words for the animals they more properly designate.” 
Surely to have instanced “hounds” here was an oversight. 
To differentiate the canine used for hunting from all other dogs 
is surely an enrichment of language as it is the substitution of 
two words for a pair of synonyms. One curious natural pheno- 
menon, as he points out, is that such dying words may occasion- 
ally come back to life by being used humorously, as it were, in 
quotation marks, For instance, at Eton the old word “ usher ” 
was first used only for humorous effect, but it has now nearly 
found its way back into the common speech of the school. We 
hope that at some future date some of the words that became 
common during the war may be discussed. A good many of 
them seem to be dropping out of use again, which is surely in 
many instances a pity. ‘‘ Gadget” still lives, but there are 
probably already young people who would not know what was 
meant by “swinging the lead,” and the present writer would 
plead for the resurrection of “ buckshee’’—now defunct. It was 
& capital word—expressive, and as far as the present writer is 
aware, there is no other word which expresses its meaning 


| lishment of world-peace. 





i.e., an extra; something left over. For example, “ So-and-so 


in camp.” Or, “Pass the fags round, and if there is o 
buckshee one give it to Bill.” 
? There is an interesting dissertation, too, upon “morale,” alias 
moral,” in which a complete case is made out for the use of 
“morale.” “‘The English morale is not,” he says, ‘‘a ‘perversion 
of the French word’: it is a phonetic respelling, and a most useful 
one, of a French word. We have never had anything to do with 
the French word morale (ethics, morality, a moral, &c.), but 
we found the French word moral (state of discipline and spirit 
in armies, &c.) suited to our needs, and put an e on to it to 
keep its sound distinct from that of our own word ‘ moral,’ 
just as we have done with the French local (English locale).’? 
We note at the end that the Society appeals for a co-operation 
of its members in such ways as these: Members should suggest 
a list of foreign nouns that are uncertain of their Englished 
plurals, and discuss the question of re-adoption of words from 
dialect. Any word we propose to reinstate in our language 
should (like Buckshee) not only be a good word, but must 
supply a felt want. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


—— ee 
(Notice in this column does not necessarily preclude subecquent review.) 

neem 

The British Year Book of International Law, 1920-21. (H. 

Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton. 15s. net.)—A committee of 

British students of international law, undeterred by the sceptics 

who regard such law as obsolete, have launched this new annual 

as a means of promoting fresh inquiry into their subject. Sir 

Erle Richards writes on ‘The British Prize Courts and the 

War.” Sir Geoffrey Butler discusses ‘‘ Sovereignty and the 


League of Nations,” urging that national sovereignty in the 


| best sense will be enlarged rather than restricted by the estab- 


Mr. A. H. Charteris contributes an 
interesting paper on “The Legal Position of Merchantmen in 
Foreign Ports and National Waters,” which, as he shows, is 
unsettled ; France regards French ships, wherever they may be, 
as being under French jurisdiction, with certain exceptions, 
whereas Great Britain and the United States hold that a mer- 
chantman in a foreign port is, as a rule, subject to the local 
jurisdiction. Colonel Bentwich gives an instructive account of 
the good work of the British courts set up in Palestine and 
administering Turkish law fairly for the first time. 





British History Chronologically Arranged. By Arthur Hassall. 
(Macmillan. 20s. net.)—Mr. Hassali’s handbook will be found 
convenient for reference. It covers the whole field from Caesar's 
first invasion up to last year. Parallel columns are devoted 
to Engiand, the sister-countries, Europe, and notes of a mis- 
cellaneous and somewhat unequal character. Mr. Hassall 
rightly pays attention to colonial expansion, literary events 
and scientific discoveries, as well as to politics and war. He 
gives details of the minisiries since 1801. Sometimes he gives 
an apt quotation to illustrate an entry, such as Prince Maurice's 
comment to his brother on Edgehill :— 

* We like St. George had killed all the dragons, 

But thou wast too eager to plunder their waggons.” 
We do not understand the entry, “ 1643-74. The Puritans 
pulled down Charing Cross and Cheapside” ; it was the Cross 
in Cheapside that was destroyed.—Mr. Hassall has also reissued 
his old and well-known handbook, European History Chrono- 
logically Arranged (Macmillan, 12s. net), which bezins in 476 
and has now been continued to last year. The summary of 
the war is meagre but will have its uses. 


Allenby’s Final Triumph. By W. T. Massey. (Constable. 
21s. net.)—Mr. Massey, who represented the London newspapers 
with the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, has written an inter- 
esting narrative of Lord Allenby’s operations in 1918, of his 
great victory in the autumn and of his rapid advance to Damascus 
and Aleppo. It forms an instructive commentary on the semi- 
official Advance of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force, which, with 
its wonderful series of staff maps,is the chief authority for the 
~ampaign. Mr. Massey’s account of the military movements 
can hardly be followed in the three elementary sketch-maps 
He emphasizes the fact that Lord Allenby 


given in his book. 
teran British infantry 


had to part with fifty thousand of his ve 
in the spring of 1918 and to replace them by raw Indian recruits 
who had to be trained for the offensive. Mr. Massey does 


is engaged all right, but he has got a buckshee girl where he is ! justice to Lord Allenby’s skill in persuading the enemy that their 
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sastern flank was threatened when he meant to strike at their 
western flank, and to the vigour with which the great cavalry 
force was used to cut the enemy’s communications and compel 
his disorganized masses to surrender. The very completeness 
of Lord Allenby’s success has caused the ignorant to underrate 
the difficulties which he overcame and the high qualities of 
leadership which he displayed in his final campaign. Mr. 
Massey shows that the 3rd Australian Light Horse Brigade were 
the first Allied troops to occupy Damascus, and that Indian 
cavalry also entered the city hours before any Hedjaz Arabs 
reached it. Mr. Massey gives full credit to the Hedjaz irregulars 
for what they did ; indeed, he goes further and commends them 
for destroying the Turkish railways round Deraa, though the 
work was actually done by a small party of British, French and 
Indian soldiers with an armoured car detachment. It is strange 
to read that our victorious army was forbidden to hoist the 
Union Jack over a captured town, that when Lord Allenby 
entered Jerusalem, “the only Allied flag which was not in the 
streets was our own,” and that the flying of the Union Jack over our 
headquarters at Jaffa caused “foreign representations” to be 
made. It is strange also to be told that “ In order to keep our 
bargain with the French who, having to govern Syria in the 
near future, were not anxious that there should be a big parade 
of Britain’s strength, it was laid down in orders that our soldiers 
were not to go into any of the towns in large numbers,” so that 
out of the Seventh Division who took Beyrout, for example, 
only one man in fifty was allowed to enter the city, though a 
French battalion which arrived a week later had the city to 
itself. The Ministers in London and Paris who issued theso 
orders were greatly mistaken if they thought to strengthen the 
Entente by such measures. No army in the world except our 
own would have denied itself the harmless pleasure of flying its 
own flag for the time being over its conquests, and of letting its 
soldiers wander about the captured towns after their long 
sojourn in the desert. 


In the Clouds above Baghdad. By Lt.-Col. J. E. Tennant. 
Ceci! Palmer. 15s. net.)—Colonel Tennant has written a 
spirited account of his experiences with the Air Force in Meso- 
potamia from August, 1916, to the spring of 1918, and has 
illustrated it with photographs and some useful sketch-maps. 
He explains the difficulties with which the airmen had to con- 
tend—especially sickness due to the heat and flies of Basra, and 
an inadequate supply of relatively old-fashioned machines, 
Nevertheless, the small force did wonders, both in the rout of 
the Turks at Kut and before Baghdad and in the later opera- 
tions. Two passages in the book are noteworthy. One is the 
description of how the author was shot down by the Turks on 
the eve of the action at Khan Baghdadi, March 26th, 1918, and 
how he was rescued from captivity by the armoured cars which 
pursued the fugitives for ninety miles up the Euphrates—one 
of the most picturesque exploits in the war. The other is the 
account of General Maude’s first attempt to occupy Ramadi, 
up the Euphrates, in July, 1917, when the shade temperature 
in Baghdad itself was 120 degrees. In the column attempting to 
advance across the desert, “the men were dropping wholesale 
with heat-stroke, almost all the officers of the Dorset Regiment 
had succumbed”; the aeroplanes were useless, the gunners 
could not see their objectives, and the enterprise had to be aban- 
doned. ‘ There is no time to waste in heat-stroke; a man fit 
and well will be suddenly seized and, if he is not better, is dead 
in two or three hours.” Colonel Tennant’s picture of the 
terrible heat of a Mesopotamian July helps to explain the 
incident of last month near Hillah, in which the Manchesters 
suffered. 


The Outdoor Botanist. By A. R. Horwood, F.LS. (T, 
Fisher Unwin. 18s. net.)—In 1895 Professor Warming of Copen- 
hagen published the first comprehensive work on that branch 
of botany which has come to be called “ Ecology,” and four 
years after A. F. W. Schimper applied ecological methods to 
the study of plant geography. Ecology is practically the 
biology or natural history of plants, and it discusses “ how 
plants . adjust their forms and modes of behaviour to 
actually operating factors, such as the amounts of available 
water, heat, light, nutriment and so forth.” It differs from the 
older natural history, such as Charles Darwin knew of, in that 
it is approached in a more critical spirit and aims at a quantitative 
statement of results. This science, popularized in America 
by Clements and in this country mostly through the energies 
of Tansley and Oliver, is the subject-matter of this volume. 





It considers the collection of specimens, field botan 
work, the ways in which plants affect scenery, and that interesti 

but elusive branch of the subject—phenology or the conne “be 
between the phenomena of plant life and the weather rw 
book should prove a useful and stimulating, but not an ait “ 
satisfactory, introduction to the more advanced nam d 
works. = 


y and survey 


Life in a Sussex Windmill. By Edward A. Martin. (Allen and 
Donaldson. 6s. net.}—Mr. Martin took the deserted mill 
above Clayton, on the Sussex Downs, a few miles north of 
Brighton, and lived in it, so that he might study meteorology 
and the mysteries of dew-ponds. Despite plagues of earwigs 
siugs and mice, as well as of the curious passers-by, he seems to 
have liked his remote and somewhat inconvenient dwelling, 
though at night the absolute silence of the Downs was, he says, 
“almost appalling.” He has much that is interesting to say 
about the geological formation of the Downs, noting the valleys— 
such as that along which the road runs into Brighton—whoge 
rivers have ceased to flow, because their headsprings have been 
tapped by neighbouring streams. He is chiefly concerned 
however, with dew-ponds. He has begun to doubt whether these 
ponds are mainly filled by the condensation of dew, and suggestg 
that “fogpond” or “ mistpond” might be a preferable name 
for them. The reason why so many dew-ponds on the Downg 
are dry is, he tells us, that the waterproof bed has been worn 
through by sheep or has been neglected. The clay at the 
bottom should be thick and wel! puddled, and should be mixed 
with chalk to keep worms away. We may add that the sheep of 
the South Downs are diminishing in numbers, and that many 
dew-ponds are neglected because they are no longer needed by 
the farmers. 


The Triumph of Nationalization. By Sir Leo Chiozza Money, 
(Cassell. 7s. net.}—The thesis of this book is that, because the 
State had to control various trades and engage on a large scale 
in the making of munitions during the war, nationalization 
must be regarded as a practical policy. Itseems hardly necessary 
to say that the conditions during the war-period were wholly 
abnormal, and that the public endured the inconvenience and 
wastefulness of the bureaucratic control for the sake of winning 
the war. The author professes to believe that private enterprise 
failed during the war, as if any sane manufacturer could have 
contemplated the possibility of having to concentrate the whole 
efforts of the iron and steel trades on guns and shells or as if 
shipowners ought to have foreseen a ‘U’ boat campaign. If 
the author fell ill and had to undertake a rest cure, he would 
be grievously offended on his recovery if he were expected te 
follow the severe regimen of the nursing home. Similarly, the 
public is not prepared to put up with the restrictions and the 
departmental muddling of war-time now that the war is ended. 
The case for nationalization is not strengthened by tiis rhetorical 
treatise. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Abbot (Jane D.), Happy House, cr 8vo (Lippincott) net 7/0 
Abbot (N.), Let Nothing You Dismay, and Other Verses. 18mo (Jarrolds) net 2/0 
Academy Architecture, Vol. LI., 1920. roy 8vo (Batsford) net 7/4 
Adams (J. Q.), Shakespearean Playhouses, Svo (Constable) net 21/0 
Adept of Galilee, The, by the Author of “ The Initiate "’ (Routledge) 
Arnot (F. 8.), Life and Explorations of, by Ernest Baker, 8vo (Seeley) 
Bacheller (1.), Man for the Ages, cr 8vo (Constable) 
Bailey (H. C.), His Serene Highness, cr 8vo.............. (Methuen) 84 
Basden (G. T.), Among the Ibos of Nigeria, 5vo............ (Seeley) net 25/0 
Beck (C.), Brigand of the Air, cr 8vo (Pearson) net 4/4 
Belgium and the Western Front (British and American), Edit. by F. Mutr- 
Se ee GE — BNMo cc cccnccepsceseceweswen (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Bell (W. G.), Great Fire of London in 1666, 8vo ....-(J. Lane) net 25/0 
Bergson (H.), Mind Energy, 8vo . (Macmillan) net 10/0 
Berry (J.), Handwork for Juniors, “ Handwork Series,”” 8vo (Pitman) net 
Bewsher (J.) and Bennetts (H. T.), English Grammar and Composition for 
Younger Forms, cr 8vo (Longmans) 
Bordeaux (H.), La Robe de Laine, “ Collection Frangaise,"’ 18mo (Nelson) net 
Bradford (Rev. E. E.), Romance of Youthand Other Poems (Routledge) net 
Brenchley (W. E.), Weeds on Farm Land, 5vo.......... (Longmans) net 
British Fairy and Folk Tales, Edit. by W. J. Glover, cr 8vo....(Black) net 6/0 
Browne (L. E.), Karly Judaism, cr 8vo (Camb. Univ. Press) net 
Brown (1.), Enelish Political Theory, crdvo............ (Methuen) net 
Buckrose (J. E.), Gossip Shop, er 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Concerning Solicitors, by One of Them; Preface by Rt. Hon. A. Birrell, 
er 8VO & Windus) net 
Conyers (Dorothea), Uncle Pierce’s Legacy, cr 8vo (Methuen) net 
Goan CA. Gd, GS We BOG, GO. c once cececsicocesvesvosen (Nelson) net 
Creighton (B.), Amorous Cheat, cr 8vo (Chatto & Windus) net 
Cressy (E.), Brief Sketch of Social and Industrial History, ** Life and Work 
Series,” cr 8vo — 
Croft (J. B.), Evening Plainsong Psalter, “ 18mo....(S3S. Peter & Paul) ne 
Crump (M. M.), Growth of the Aeneid, cr 8vo (Blackwell) net 
Cutiorth (A. E.), From Other People’s Waste-Paper Baskets (R. Scott) net 
Davenport (D.), Richard Plantagenet, aud Other Poems (loutledge) net 
Dell (D. M.), Princess Who Forgot, ‘‘ Bunnykin Books,” 8vo (Jarrold) net 
Dunning (M.), Earth Spirit, 8vo (G. Richards) net 
Ealand (C. A.), Animal ty! of To-day, cr 8vo (Seeley) net 
Ealand (C. A.), Romance of the Microscope, cr 8vyo .......... (Seeley) net 6/0 
Elliott (BR. H.), Tropical Ophthalmology, 8vo....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 31/4 
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-gon (D.), Adventures in Friendship, 18mo....(Hodder & Stoughton) net 10/6 
ed (A.). Public Ownership of the Liquor Trade = Parsons) net 4/6 
Green Charlotte, Lady Williams Wynn), and her Three Sons, Correspon- 


ye Edit. by R. Leighton, 8v0...........cceceee (Murray) net 21/0 
= (J A.), Bergson and His Philosophy, cr 8vo........ (Methuen) net 6/0 

| eh noon (G.), Guest the One-Eyed, cr 8vo.......... (Gyldendal) net 8/6 
Findfield ( E.), Among the Natives of the Loyalty Group, sags cee net 12/6 
milton (Lord F.), Days Before Yesterday, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) net 12/6 
firiy (Evelyn), At the Farm, 4t0...............es+s00s (Nelson) net 7/6 
y.), Everyman’s Mathemetics, cr 8vo........ Methuen) net 4/0 


: , Weds 
—_— a, British History Chronologically Arranged (Macmillan) net 20/0 
Beeiitt (W.), Characters of Shakespeare’s Plays and Lectures on English 


Poets, “ Library of English Classics,” 8vo............ (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Hlennesey (D.), Cords of Vanity, cr 8v0O.......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 
Herford (R. O.), Hildage (H. T.), and Jenkins (H. G.), Outlines of Industrial 

Administration, 8vo nese teen eee e eee eeeeneeeeeeene (Pitman) net 6/0 

tyard (M. D.), Peggy’s Giant, roy 8vO............-.0++ (Black) net 3/6 
atherine Herself, “‘ First Novel Library,” cr 8vo (Unwin) net 8/0 


on (J.), © 
fen (J.) and His Work, by George Lowe, cr 8vo.... (Routledge) net 4/6 
(Rev. J. A.), Proposal of Jesus, cr 8vo..(Hodder & Stoughton) net 7/6 


Brian Fairy Book, “ Fairy Series,” 8vo.............. (G. Richards) net 7/6 
Jrish Texts Society’s Publications, Vols. XX. and XXI., 8vo (Irish Texts 
Society) each vol. net 15/6 
Keith (C.), Queen’s Knight, cr 8vo..............+. (Allen & Unwin) net 7/6 
kewich (Sir G. W.), Education Department and After (Constable) net 21/0 
Kimmins (0. W.), Children’s Dreams, cr 8vo.......... (Longmans) net 65/0 
Kirkaldy (A. W.), Wealth, its Production and Distribution (Methuen) net 5/0 
P. B.), Kindred of the Dust, cr 8vo...... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 


Kyneet. Landmarks in the History of Early Christianity (Macmillan) net 8/6 
Pimbley (Kathleen), Teaching and Cultivation of the French Language in 


England during Tudor and Stuart Times, 8vo........ (Longmans) net 14/0 
ghton (R.), Kiddie the Scout (Sequel to Kiddie of Camp) (Pearson) net 4/6 
deay (D.), Voyage to Arcturus, cr 8vo....... gowedbaae (Methuen) net 8/6 
Lindsay (V.), Daniel Jazz, and Other Poems, cr 8vo.......... (Bell) net 4/6 


vo 
Lockitt (C. H.), Relations of French and English Society, 1768-93, Svo 
gmans) net 6/6 


r S. H.), In the Blue, “‘ On Active Service Series ’ (J. Lane) net 5/0 


Long (Major 8. 1 5/0 

g Road to Victory, edit. by John Buchan, 8vo.......... (Nelson) net 7/6 
Loti (P.), Fi s et Choses qui Passoient, ‘* Collection Francaise ” (Nelson) net 2/6 
Iacy (Sir H.), Diary of a Journalist, 8VO...........0.6-54+ (Murray) net 15/0 
Lucey (BR. M.), The Hill Top, cr8vo............ (Heath, Cranton) net 5/0 
Lyall (D.), Loop of GIs vb cvsserdncadacenconnned (Cassell) net 8/6 
Lynd (R.), Passion of Labour, cr 8V0..........0.0eceeeeeeees (Bell) net 6/0 

onald (J. K.), A Policy for the Labour Party, cr 8vo (L. Parsons) net 4/6 


Madeley (Helen M.), History as a School of Citizenship, er 8vo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Mainwaring (Brig.-Gen. H. G.), A Soldier’s Shikar Trips (G. Richards) net 16/0 
Marlowe (Mabel), Winifred Avon, cr 8vO.............0.2-- (Harrap) net 6/0 
Marryat (Capt.), Masterman Ready, “* Royal Library,” cr 8vo (Seeley) net 8/6 
Pedler (Margaret), Lamp of Fate, er 8vo........ (Hodder & Stoughton) net 8/6 


Peers (E. A.), A Phonetic Spanish Reader, 18mo...... (Longmans) net 2/6 
Pollard (S.), In Unknown China, 8v0..........ccecsececees (Seeley) net 25/0 
wer (Eileen), Paycockes of Goggeshall, cr 8vo.......... (Methuen) net 6/0 
Prctical Amateur Wireless Stations, 8vo.......... (Wireless Press) net 5/0 
2/6 


Prayers for My Son, by a Public Schoolmaster, cr 8vo (W. Gardner) net 
Ralli (A.), Guide to Carlyle, 2 Vols., 8vo.......... (Allen & Unwin) net 42/0 
Reinheimer (H.), Symbiosis, A Socio-Physiological Study of Evolution, 8vo 

H. Reinheimer) net 15/0 





Rigg (J.), How to Conduct a Meeting, 18mo.............. (G. Allen) net 2/6 
Robey (G.), After Dinner Stories, cr 8VO.........000. (G. Richards) net 6/0 
en, DUE, TO, TOO. os occ cncccescvccassese (J. Clarke) net 5/0 
Ruffin (J. N.), Forms of Oratorical Expression.......... (Simpkin) net 10/6 
Rutherford (C.), Straight Furrow, cr 8vo............ee6. (Melrose) net 7/0 
Rutnam (S. C. K.), An Oriental Study of Foreign Missions.... (R. Scott) net 2/6 
Ryves (K. C.), Open Secret, cr8vo........ccsccccccess (Melrose) net 7/0 


St. Malachy of Armagh, St. Bernard of Clair-vaux’s Life of, by H. J. Lawlor, 
DID 6 o.6-0 06 0:60:56 800505 6-000.65.5 255040600 80n022beees (S.P.C.K.) net 12/0 
Sampson (Rev. H. E.), Happiest People in the World, 18mo..(Rider) net 5/0 
Sayings of Jesus from Oxyrhynchus, edit. by Hugh G. E. White, cr 8vo 
(Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/6 
Scott (Sir W.), Anne of Geierstein, intro. and notes by ©. B. Wheeler, 18mo 
(Oxford Univ. Press) net 3/6 
Begovia (Gertrudis), Spanish Fairy Book, 8vo........ (G. Richards) net 7/6 
Selous (E.), Jack's Other Insects (School edn.), cr 8vo...... (Methuen) 3/6 
8harpe (W.), Diagnosis and Treatment of Brain Injuries, 8vo (Lippincott) net 36/0 
Shoosmith (¥. H.), Nature Study and the Blackboard....(Zvans Bros.) net 4/6 
Snowden (Mrs. Philip), Through Bolshevik Russia, cr 8vo....(Cassell) net 5/0 
Songs of the Cattie, Trail and Cow Camp, Collected by John A. Lomax, 
rrr Tort Tre (T. F. Unwin) net 4/6 
Starrett (Helen E.), Charm of Fine Manners, 18mo...... (Lippincott) net 4/6 
Stead (R.), Daring Deeds of Great Mountaineers, 8vo........ (Seeley) net 65/0 
Stein (Gertrude), Three Lives, Stories of the Good Anna, Melanctha and 
CT BO, CE BVO oo cance ecnnkeisaeseviedéegseeuses (Lane) net 5/0 


Btelfox (S. H.), Laws of Mechanics, cr 8v0.........-.-+- (Methuen) 6/0 
Stocks (J. L.), Voice of the People, cr 8VO.........20006 (W. Gardner) net 5/0 
Strand Magazine, vol. 59, Jan. to June, 1920, roy 8vo...... (Newnes) net 7/6 
Sicanes (.) Anpnwdl, 1929-21... .<ccscvesses (Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 


Strang’s (Mrs.) Annual for Baby, 1920-21, roy 8vo.. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 4/6 
Strang’s (Mrs.) Annual for Children, 1920-21, 4to .. (Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/6 
Strang’s (Mrs.) Annual for Girls, 1920-21, 4to....(Oxford Univ. Press) net 6/0 
Synnott (Rev. E. F., Kector of Rusper), Five Years’ Hell in a Country Parish 
WEE ck iecd Rasscves ste wséicanenWvepensbcerenereees (8. Paul) net 5/0 
Taylor (Tinker), What Happened to Uzz, Fuzz and Buzz, 8vo (Jarrold) net 3/6 
Thomas (E.), Collected Poems, Foreword by W. de Le Mare (Selwyn) net 10/6 
Thomson (Brig.-Gen. Christopher Birdwood), Old Europe's Suicide, cr 8vo 
(G. Allen & Unwin) net 5/0 


Times History of the War, vol. 21, 4to (Times Office) ............ net 15/0 
Tiny Folks Annual, 1920-21, ed. by Mrs. Strang..(Oxford Univ. Press) net 5/0 
Troubridge (Lady), A Perfect Love, cr 8VO.......+eee00. (Methuen) net 8/6 
Urwick (E. J.), Message of Plato, 8v0.........0.-.0.085 (Methuen) net 18/0 
Vachell (H. A.), Fourth Dimension, cr 8vo............-- (Murray) net 7/6 
Walsh (W. S.), Psychology of Dreams, Svo.............. (Routledge) net 12/6 
Webster (W. H.), Rhymes, Recitations, Jingles, and Games (Arnold) net 3/6 
West (J.), A History of the Chartist Movement, 8vo...... (Constable) net 16/0 


Westminster Version of the Scriptures, vol. 3, Part IIL, Corinthians II., 

Se DONOR: «os ccnnscadbas cds hinagnnb enka (Longmans) 3/9 
Whiteley (O.), Diary of, intro. by Viscount Grey, cr 8vo....(Putnam) net 7/6 
Wilcox (E. W.), Poems of Affection, 18mo ........ (Gay & Hancock) net 2/0 





Wilde (0.), The Sphinx, illus. by Alastair, 4t0...........+ (J. Lane) net 25/0 
Williams (J. D. E.), German Prose Composition, cr8vo....(Methuen) 3/0 
Wood (Julia R.), Voices in the Wind, cr 8vo.............. (Selwyn) net 3/6 


LIBERTY’s 
CATALOGUE OF DOWN QUILTS 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS SENT 
POST FREE 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD., REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 
L $ N E Ni In times of linen shortage and high prices 
it will pay you, before ordering, to write to 


from headquarters—where linen is made, 
IRELAND Write for List No. 40 P. 
LINEN Manufacturers, BELFA ST. 


Dr. Jenner’s Remedy 
for Indigestion 


As a remedy for Indigestion and Acidity Messrs. Savory & Moore strongly 
recommend Dr, Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges, which they make from Dr. Jenner's 
original formula. Testimony :— 

“With great pleasure I add my testimony to that of others who have taken 
Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges and derived great benefit from their use. M 
powers of digestion seem really strengthened, and the distressing FLATULENO 
from which I suffered is greatly relieved.” 

** Miss B—— tried the Absorbent Lozenges, and found they gave relief in an 
attack of ACIDITY OF THE STOMACH when the usual Indigestion treatment 
had failed. Further supplies obtained locally led gradually to a complete cure." 

a found Dr. Jenner’s Absorbent Lozenges wonderfully beneficial in preventin, 
a SINKING FAINT FEELING which I think is described as HUNGER PAIN, 
I have suffered much from this, but since taking the lozenges have felt quite a 
different person.” 

“I suffered very much from HEARTBURN and ACIDITY, and your remedy 
has been wonderful in relieving this, and consequently curing the almost incessant 
SLEEPLESSNESS I suffered from.” 

Boxes 1/3, 3/-, and 5/-, of all Chemists. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


of the lozenges will be sent on receipt of a postcard. Mention this journal, and 
address :— 


SAVORY & MOORE, Ltd., Ohomists to THE KING, 
143a New Bond Street, London, W. 1. 








ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, umiten. 





ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE EFFECTED. 





£24,459,031. 


TOTAL FUNDS - 





AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 


will enable your family to redeem the 
mortgage on your house if you die, 


and 
will enable you to pay it yourself if 
you five. 


INSURE WITH THE 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., 


LTD. 





FOR SALE. 
a fe * © 3 ee @ ee. 28 Bs 
IMMEDIATE POSSESSION. 


FOR SALE, the long lease at a moderate ground rent, with 
immediate possession at a pre-war price, compact and easily run 





Wynne (May), Spendthrift Duke, cr 8vo...... (Holden & Hardingham) net 7/0 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 





TO OUR READERS AND ADVERTISERS. 





Please note that all communication® for the 

Editor and Manager should now be addressed : 
T“& “SPECTATOR,” 

No. 13 YORK STREET. 

COVENT GARDEN, W.C. Zz 


FAMILY RESIDENCE, with accommodation of 10 Bed and 
Dressing-rooms, Bathroom, Double Drawing-room, Boudoir, 
Dining-room, Library, and complete domestic offices, Principal 
and Secondary Staircases. 

‘Felephone, electricity and gas, separate boiler for hot water, and 
gas cooking Plate as well as Eagle Range. 

HOUSE was occupied up till June, 1920, and is in excellent 
structural repair and sanitation. An exceptional opportunity for 
any person requiring a house of very moderate size yet dignified and 


with ample bedroom accommodation. Opposite entrance to square 


Gardens which contains Lawn Tennis Ground. 


Apply to Messrs. MANN & SON, 12 Lower Grosvenor Place, 
Victoria 2040. 


as neat Vieteria Station, 3.W. 1. Telephone: 
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RIVATE RESIDENTIAL HOTEL. Perhaps the best 
known in S.W. England. Net profit upwards £2,000 per annum. Suis 
Professional man retiring with energetic wife. Possession with £2,500 balanzs 


d of profits. - 
os L.. BUTCHERS’ ADVTG. AGENCY, Frankfort St., PLYMOUTH. 





APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


_ NGTON EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL. 


Head Mistress ..  «. +. Miss A, L, HARRISON (Cantab.). 


Required, SCIENCE MISTRESS. Graduate with geod Chemistry and cither 
Physics or Botany. Temporary salary : Scale £180 to £300, by annual increments 
of £10 and additional payments at all points of £10 for Ist or 2nd Hons. Degree, 
and £10 for optional third year of training: full allowance for approved service 
elsewhere. Application should be made at once on printed form, which may be 
obtained from the undersigned on teceipt of stamped addressed fcolscap envelope, 
H. WHALLEY, Director of Education and Secretary, Education Office, Dar- 
lington. 

wth September, 1920. 





{ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 
J soll 
APPOINTMENT OF TWO INSPECTORS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Applications are invited for the post of Inspector of Elementary Schools. 
Two vacancics exist. Candidates must have had teaching experience. 

The commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifications and experience, 
and will not exceed £800 per annum, and subject to satisfactory service will be 
increased by £50 per annum to a maximum of £1,000 per annum in the case of a 
man and £300 per annum in the case of a woman. These salarics will not be 
affected by nor participate in any war bonus hitherto granted by the City Council. 

The successful candidates will be on tho staff of the Chief Education Officer, 
and will be subject to the provisions of the Council Superannuation Scheme. 

Full particulars regarding the posts and forms of application may be obtained 
from the undersigned, and must be returned not later than Tuesday, October Sth, 
1920. 

Canvassing (direct or indirect) will be a disqualification. 
Education Office, Council House, P. D. INNES, 
Margaret Street, Birmingham. Chief Education Otlicer. 


 aleatadeas *- MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR CHINESE. 


TWO ASSISTANT MASTERS are required for the above School, one to 
arrive by the end of the year and one before the spring of 1921. Candidates should 
be 25 to 50 years of age, unmarried and, preferabiy, graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
bridge, London or other recognized British University. They must hold Board 
of Education certificates and/or diplomas in education. They will be required 
to teach in English only, but will be expected to study Chinese. 

AGREEMENT.—Each agreement and renewal thereof is for a period of 
threo years. 

LEAVE.—Seven months’ leave is granted after each five years’ period of 
service. 

PAY.—Tacls 287.50 per mensem during first agreement. 

Taela 345 per mensem during second agreement. 
Tacls 395 per mnensem during third agreement. 
Taels 445 per mensem thereafter as maximum. 

There are no allowances, but there is liberal superannuation ; medical attend- 
ance is free and hospital expenses, up to a certain limit, are paid. The rate 
of exchange fluctuates; at present the Tael is about 53. 9d., but its pre-war 
Value was about 2s. 6d. 

PASSAG E.—First class passage is provided and half-pay during voyage. 

Further particulars and application form may be obtained from the Council's 


Agents, 
Mesers. JOHN POOK & CO., 
September, 1920. 68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
 leatataaiataas MUNICIPAL COUNCIL. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 





An ASSISTANT MASTER Its required for this School. Candidates should 
be 25 to 30 years of age, unmarried, graduates of Oxford or Cambridge University 
weferred. They must hold Government certificates and trained teachers’ 
diplomas, be experienced teachers and disciplinarians, able to prepare Cambridge 
Local Preliminary Junior and Senior Candidates. Pay: ‘Taels 287.50 per 
mensem, without allowances, except participation in the Superannuation Pund 
and free medical attendance under agreement for three years with increase of 
pay if agreement is renewed. At present the tael is about 5s. 9d., but ita pre- 
war Value was about 2s. 6d. First-class passage is provided and hailf-pay during 
voyage.—-Further particulars and application form may be obtained of the 
Council's Agents, Measrs JOHN POOK and CO., Agents for the Municipal Council 
of Shanghai, 68 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3, 

September, 1920. 


ONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


d ieaiepaniah 

There is a vacancy for HEAD-MISTRESS of the TRADE SCHOOZL for 
GIRLS, QUEEN'S SQUARE, BLOOMSBURY, W.C. The school provides 
instruction for girls who intend to enter one of the undermentioned trades in 
addition to continuing their general education: Corset-making and Lingerie ; 
Dressmaking; Ladies’ Tailoring; Millinery and Photography. Candidates 
must possess administrative and organizing ability and knowledge of industrial 
conditions affecting the work of the school. Commencing salary £390 a year, 
rising by annual increments of £20 to £490 a year. 1t is anticipated that this 
scale will shortly be revised. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Education Officer (T.1a), Educa- 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 2. (Stamped addressed foosclap 
envelope necessary.) Form must be returned by 11 a.m. on October 23rd, 
1920. Canvassing disqualifies, 

JAMES BIRD, 
‘Merk of the London County Council. 


T HE UNIVERSITY OFr SHEFFIELD. 


An ASSISTANT LECTURER and DEMONSTRATOR in BOTANY is 
required as soon as possible. Salary £350 per annum.—For turther paticulars 
epply to WM. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 





7OUTH, cebarred from medical profession by weak eyes, 
seeks situation of responsibility and trust: SECRETAKIAL, ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE WOKK, &c. Interested in citizenship and social work, Good 
essayist and systematic worker.—Box 1024, The Spectator, 13 York Strect 
London, W.C. 2. ‘ 





ADY seeks RESPONSIBLE POST providing scope for 

4 initiative and, if possible, literary interests. Nine years’ experience. 
Shorthand, Typing, Book-keeping, &c. Best possible training.—Box 1027, 
The Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, 





AMES ALLEN’S GIR scnoer 
a ® N’§ ; LSs°* SC 
J DULWICH. SC H OOL, 


HEAD-MISTRESS-SHIP. 

The Governors are about to appoint a Head-Mistress for tho above & 
in accordance with the Scheme of the Board of Education. The Head Mine 
must be a graduate of a University in the United Kingdom, or have suct o ss 
equivalent qualifications as may be approved by the Board of Education” 

Salary £450-£20-£600 per annum, which will be revised after t ee 
of the Burnham Scale of Salaries. 

Forms of application and further partictlars may he obtained from th 
undersigned, to whom the forms of application, accompanied by Siteen cori. 
of not more than four testimonials, must be sent on or before the ith Octaber 
next. _ 

The Head-Mistress appointed will enter office after the Christmas Vacation 

No personal canvass of the Governors is permiited. — 

S. W. BICKELL, 

Dulwich College, London, S.E. 21. Clerk to th 

16th September, 1920. 


he pul lication 


Gover nors, 





———___.. 


ANTED, an ASSISTANT MASTER for the Cathedral 

High School, BOMBAY. Must be a bachelor, graduate and a com. 
municant member of C. of E. Subjects, English and Mathematics, but suitable 
applicatories with other subjects might be entertained. Salary Ks. 400 perm m 
(£480 per annum), with free furnished room.—Apply to the HEAD-MAsTER 
care of the Vicar of Old Windsor, Berks. ~ 





EMOBILISED OFFICER, 32, desires” post ag 

COMPANION to GENTLEMAN intending to travel abroad during 
winter months. Extensive experience of foreign travel.—Address Box 1025 
Tho Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. “ 





es 


ANTED, a LIBRARIAN for “CHETHAMS 
HOSPITAL LIBRARY,” MANCHESTER. For particulars apply to 
the HOUSE GOVERNOR. 


—- AFTER THE WAR: a Handbook giving up-to- 
dato information on every branch of work for educated WOMEN and 

GIRLS. Prico 3s. 10d. post free—-WOMEN’S EMPLOYMENT PUBLISHING 

COMPANY, LIMITED, 5 Princes Street, Cavendish Square, London, W, 1, 


LECTURES, &o. 


ECTURES, 153 Brompton Road, S.W.—Friday, Oct. Ist, 
Ad4 3.30 p.m. THOMAS SMITH. Tuesday, Oct. 5th, 8 p.m., G. Dia, 
COLE, M.A., “ National Guilds and tho Industrial Problem.” Admission Free, 


U NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM, 


FACULTIES. 
SCIENCE. MEDICINE. 
ARTS. COMMERCE, 
SPECTAL SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES. 
DEPARTMENT FOR TRAINING OF TEACHERS, 


Schools of 
ENGINEERING, MINING, 
METALLURGY, EREWING, 
DENTISTRY, SOCIAL STUDY, 
leading to Degrees and Diplomas. 


THE SESSION 1920-21 COMMENCES OCTOBER 5th, 1920. 
ALL COURSES AND DEGREES ARE OPEN TO BOTH MEN AND WOMEN 
STUDENTS. 
In the Medical School Courses of Instruction are arranged to mect the require 
ments of other Universities and Licensing Bodies. 
Graduates, or persons who have passed Degree Examinations of other Univers! 
ties, may, efter one year’s study or research, teke a Master's Degree. 
SEPARATE SYLLABUSES, with full information as to Lecture and Lebora- 
tory Courses, Fees, Regulations for Degrees, Diplomas, &c., Exhibitions and 
Scholarships, are published as follows :— 
1. Faculty. of Sctence. 
2. Faculty of Arts. 
3. Faculty of Medicine. 
4. Faculty of Commerce. 
4. Department of Social Study. 
6. Department of the Biology and Chemistry of Fermentation. 
7. Exhibitions, Scholarships, &c., 
and will be sent on application to the undersigned. 
GEO. H. MORLEY, 
Secretary. 





Slade COLLEGE HOSPITAL. 
MEDICAL SCHOOL. 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


OPENING OF WINTER SESSION, OCTOBER Ist, 1920, 


Introductory Address, at 3 p.m., by F. RICHARDSON CROSS, Esq., M.B., 
LL.D., F.R.C.S., J.P., Fellow of King’s Coliege, London ; Lecturer on Ophthal- 
mology, University of Bristol; formerly Sub-Dean of King’s College Hospital. 

The Right Hon. the Viscount HAMBLEDEN will preside. 

The Past and Present STUDENTS’ DINNER will be held the same evening 
at 7 for 7.30 at the Criterion Restaurant, Piccadilly Cireus, W.1, Dr. PHILIP 
BOOBLBYER (Medical Officer of Health to the City of Nottingham) in the chair. 

The Prospectus of the School, giving information as to Prizes, Entrance anl 
other Scholarships, &c., may be obtained, post free, on application to the Dean, 
H. WILLOUGHBY LYLE, M.D., B.S.Lond., F.R.C.S., or to 8. C. RANNER, 
M.A., Cantab., the Secretary of the School. 


JEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
SPECIAL LECTURES, MICHAELMAS TERM, 1920. 
MODERN SUBSTITUTES FOR CHRISTIANITY (SPIRITUALISM, 
CHRISTIAN SCIENCE and THEOSOPHY). 
Professor T. W. CRAFER, D.D. 
Tuesdays at 11 a.m., beginning October 5th. LATER VICTORIAN POLTS. 
Professor RK. BAYNE, M.A. 
Mondays at 11 a.m., beginning on October 4th. 
GREEK HISTORY, including references to its Art and Literature. 
Professor K. J. SPALDING, M.A. 
Fridays @ 10.15 a.m., beginning October Sth. PHILOSOPHY. 
Professor K. J. SPALDING, M.A. 
Tuesdays at 3.15 p.m., beginning on October 5th. 
THE GOVERNMENT OF ENGLAND. Professor C. J. Bb. GASKOIN, M.A, 
Wednesdays at 10.15 a.m., beginning on October 6th, BOTANY, 
Miss M. L. GREEN, B.A. 
ECONOMICS, Protessor ©. J. B. GASKOIN, MLA, 
Juesdays at 2.30 p.m., beginning on October 5th, 
MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE, 
Professor A. PANAGULLIL 
Particulars i:cm the SECRETARY. 43 Harley Street, W. 2, 
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THE 
CcHOOL OF ORIENTAL STUDIES. 
S (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 


LONDON INSTITUTION, FINSBURY CIRCUS, E.C. 2. 
First Term: Session 1920-21. 


For particulars apply 














N AND AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND RELIGIONS. 
; aang given in Arabic, Turkish, Persian, Hindustan!, Chinese, Japanese, 
i? ot important languages of the East and of Africa. Special facilities are 
and “i for merchants, missionaries and others. 
= School will re-open On Monday, 27th September. 
to THE DIRECTOR. bs Ste a 
rESTFIELD CcCOLLEG E, 
Ww. (UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
Chairman of Council: The Rev. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 
+ principal: Miss B. 8. P HILLPOT" CS, Litt.D., F.R.Hist.Soc., O.B.E. 
Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees of the University 
{ London. ncre is also a two years’ course In Citizenship. 
- Acertain number of SC HOLARSHIPS of from £60 to £30 a year for threo years 
are offered for corape tition at an examination held annually in April. 
Next Session begins October 6. For Calendar and further ee 
_ Apply | to tho PRINCIPA PAL, Westfield ( College, Hampstead, NM Ww. 
THE UNIVE ERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 
Students can be accepted in the Fac ulties of Arts, Pure Science, Law, Engin- 
ering, Metallurgy and Medicine (for the Sheffield M.B., Ch.B. courses). Early 
applic nation for admission is desirable. Prospectuses free on application to the 
igned. 
eatecsig W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


——EE—EE~ ———EE 

ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GAR- 

F DENS, WEST KENSINGT =a Training College for Teachers. President: 

itt, Hon. Sir Willis n Mather, LL.D. ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. €. G, 

Monteflore, M.A.: Sec.: Mr. Arthas G. Symonds, M.A.—For information con- 

cerning Schol: wrships, Loan Fund , and Grants from the Board of Education, 
apply to the Princ a Mias E. E. LAWRE NCE. 

ING’S SWEDISH 

HE BEDFORD P HYSICAL T Ry AINING COLLEGE, 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFIELD. Students 

are trained to become Teachers of Gymnastics. Tho Course extends over 3 years 

and includes Educational and Me dical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, 











SYST 


Massage, Anatomy, Physiology and Hygiene, Dancing, Hockey, LacrosKo, TARY 
Tennis, Netball, &e. Fees £140 a year.—For Prospectus apply SECRETARY Y 

UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for women. Extensive rango glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical 
instruction. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes!n Examinations. Seckecping, 
Marketing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 


VY ARDENING for WOMEN at ILEDEN COLLEGE (formerly 
J Udimore). Practical comprehensive training, individual consideration. 
Gardening Year begins mid-September : work will include re-making roso garden, 
— erection, &e. KIDLEY-PEAKE, kin; gstone, » hear Canterbury. 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 


Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing air from Downs and sea. 


“HALL, KEMP 


Qt M: ARY’S 


Specially endowed for Daughters of ‘the ( ‘ler ray. 
Daughters of Laymen are now eligible for admission, 2 


TOWN, BRIGHTON. 


t a fee of £40 per term. 








The school stands well above the sea, in large and beautiful grounds. The 
raining includes preparation for University Scholarships. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. L. GHEY, Oxford Mon. Mods. (Classics), M.A., 
London. 
For prospectus ap ply to the Secretary. 
SCHOOL, HINDHEAD, 


sews 


Next Term begins September 23rd, 
Prospectus on application to Miss_ ¥. M. 8. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons,), 
Jal.: 7 Grayshott . 
N\HORNBANK, M AL VE RN WEL LS. —Broad, thorough 
Education on modern lines for Girls. Games, garde ning, domestic science. 
Home care and individual attention. Sunny, airy house in beautiful grounds, 
utuated cn the hill slopes. W ell recomm<e -nded. BSc rinclpal, Mise ROGE RS. 


f IGHFIELD, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal—Miss W ALLIS. 
Private Residential Se hool for G irks. Tele.: “ Watford 616." 


sae COTSWOLD HIL LS. —E NDE RL EY HOU SE 

SCHOOL, AMBERLEY, GLOS. 600 feet above tho sea, bracing 
tir, lovely scenery. Central heating. Thoroughly good education, Fees 120 
fulneas per annum. Prospe: ‘tus on app lie: ation. 


(JALDER GIRLS’ 
SEASCALE (near Lake District), CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West coast, where the climate is sunny, 
and bracing. Separate houses for Senlor and Junior pupils. 

The aim of the School is to supply a thorough education at a moderate cost, 
and to ensure that all the girls’ occupations, both work and play, shall tend to 
the building up of character and the formation of good habits. 

upils are met at Euston, Leeds, Manchester, Liverpool, and Carlisle. 


lr. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 


s 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE ROBINSON, late Scholar of 
Newnham Coilege (Historical Triy 03) and of Bas Maria Grey Training College. 














SCHOOL, 


dry, 





M* WJOR-GENERAL ‘and Mrs. MUNDAY recommend 
HOME for GIRLS whose parents are abroad, or others wishing to visit 
London. Pleasant social life, finishing lessons if desired. Box 1026, The 
Opecta tator, 18 York Street, Cove nt Gi urd n, London, © W. C. 








L DY E LTON confide ntly Recommends “T HE LAWN,” 
4 CLEVEDON, SOMERSET. Delightful Home School, with thorough 
education for Gentlemen’s Daughters only. Entire charge of Children with 
parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins. from sea,— 
For illus. Prospectus ap ply Pring cips al, Miss Wil t shier: 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, SWANAG E, BOARDING-SC HOOL 
FOR GIRLS, transferred from Hampste ad. Principal : Miss CONDER, 
Classical Tripos, C ambridge, M. A., Dublin. Thoroug sh education on modera lines. 
Pupils prepared for adv unced cxaminations and for the universities, if required, 
Beautiful situation overlooking the bay. Good garden, Net Ball, Tennis, Bathing 











CHISLEHUE 


1850, 


SCHOOL, 
FOUNDED 


oe HALL RST, KENT, 


4 Miss BRENDA NIGHTING. 
Principals { Mise VIOLET M FIELDS 
THOROUGH EDUCATION FOR GENTLEMEN'S 

(Resident only.) 
House stands in 100 acres of ground, 11 miles from London. 
SPECIAL ATTE ptt to MUSIC (Foreign Method), 
LANGUAGES, and ART. 
_LECTU RES BY WELL-KNOWN PROFESSORS. 


M.A. London, 
DAUGHTERS, 


FOREIGN. 
{WITZERLAND.—INSTITUT “LA CHATAIGNERAIE,” 


COPPET, near Geneva. A First-Class BOARDING SCHOOL for 
Boys. The teaching of Modern Languages is an important item in the School 
programme, which includes all subjects, Summer and winter sports. Great 
importance is attached to the development of character and care for the physical 
well-being of the pupils. Pupils escorted September if wanted. For English 
prospectus and references apply to the HE AD- MASTER. 





| pageneer inn .—French Boarding Se hool in Chi iteauroux (Indre) 
_ Teceives English pupils also. Thorough general education, including 
music, painting, &c. Large modern building, central heatin large garden.— 
Prospectus from Principal, Mademoiselle TU RM EAU, 6 rue Grande, 





BOYS’ SCHOCLS AND COLLEGES. 
“INHE ROYAL NAVY AS A PROFESSION.” —Descriptive 


of life in tho Royal Navy, how to enter all commissioned branches, with 
Admiralty regulation thereon, rates of pay, &e. Price 3s. 6d. net. Postage 6d, 
—GIEVES, Ltd., “ Royal Navy House,” 21 Old Bond Street, London, W. 1. 


|. tae FOE L COLLEGE, PANGBOURNE. 
CADETS FOR THE R.N.R. AND MERCHANT SERVICE, 
Age of Entry, over 13 and 4 months and under 14 and 4 months. Fees, £160 
2. Nominations to Royal Naval College, Dartmouth. Early applications 
should be made. 
_ Apply 3 essrs. DE VITT & MOORE, Managers, 12 2 Fe ne hurch Building, E.C. 3. 


COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized by the 
Magnificent buildings in beautiful situation, 340 fee t above 
Special ENGINEBRING class for N AVAL CADE rs. 

Head- Master, H. V. PL UM, M.A. 








EL LY 


Army Council. 


sea, facing Dartmoor. 
JEREF ORD SC HOOL.— An ancient Pub lic School with 
valuable LEAVING SCHOLARSHIPS to the Universities. Vacancies 
next term. Entrance examination, September 16; one or two E XHIB ITLONS 
may be granted en the results of this. —For prospectus apply to Dr. CRELS, the 
Hend- Master, 


REGHORN CASTLE SC HOOL, 
COLINTON, MIDLOTHIAN. 
DREGHORN CASTLE, standing in its ow n extensive grounds, and situated 
24 miles from Edinburgh, will be OPENED in OCTOBER NEXT as a 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR BOYS (aged 7 to 15). 
Head- Masters : 
Il. M. RUSH, B.A. 
(Formerly Head-Master of —* Castle Preparatory School), 
an 
R. W. BURTON, B.A. 
(Formerly Second Master of Merchiston Castle Preparatory School). 
BOYS will be PREPARED for all the PUBLIC SCHOOLS, and may be 


entered as BOARDERS, WEEKLY BOARDERS, or DAY BOARDERS. 
SPECIAL TERMS for SONS of the CLERGY, 
Boys are already being enrolled for future —. 
L. LEON LEON ARD BIL TON, W.s. 17 Rutland St., Edinburgh, or The 


QEDBERGH SCHOOL. 


The WOOLER EXHIBITION (£100) and the GRANDAGE It ZHIBIZIOS 
(£100) are oifered to sons of OLD Sedberghians who fell in the Wa 

The SHERIFF EXHIBITION (£75) for sons of Naval and Milita wry Officers 
and two NORTHERN EXHIBITIONS (£80) are also offered. 

The awards will be made after personal interview with the Head-Master. 
No educational qualification {s necessary except passing the Public Schools’ 
Common Entrance Exemination. 


Apply to the Secretary, 
Hea d-M: asters) 











Applications must reach the BURSAR, Sedbergh School, Yorkshire, by 
October 3i1st, 1920. 
PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


OURNEMOUTH. feos » Successes gained by Pupils of 
Mr. P. H. L. EVANS, M.A. 
RE SPONSIONS, LITTL i -GO, MATRICULATION, 52. 
ARMY, including Ist and ¢ end plac “0 on the Woolwich List, 49. 
Apply Stirling House, Manor Road, Bournemouth. 


r HUITION AT BROADSTAIRS.—Mr. A. H. DAVIS, M.A, 

formerly Classical Scholar, Trinity College, Cambridge, can receive 
three RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University examinations. Individual 
attention. ~Address, St. Clair, Broadstairs, Kent. 


‘TUDE NTS’ ACME CORRE SSPONDI NC ‘E ~ COLLEGE. 
POSTAL COURSES BY EXPER IENCED TUTORS FOR ALL 
EXAMINATIONS, 
(London Univ.), 


Apply If. W. RAISIN, BSc. Freshficld, 55 Christchurch 
Road, Bournemouth. 


CHARL ES SE 1Y >YMOU RK 


Broce rron.. Mr. 

will forward a brochure of his Private Lessons in PUBLIC SPEAKING, 
Vocueiny, Voice Production, Articuiation, Reciting, and Correct Speaking. 

Pupils include PARLIAMENTARY CANI MDATES, Barristers, Preachers, 
Lectur turers, and li dies. 446 Strand, Charing Cross, W.C. 2 


(X0- E DUC AT IONA AL SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. All 
instruction given through speech and lip-reading, the alm being entirely 
norma! development in every direction. Pupils re ceived from 24. Entire charge 
taken of children whose parents are abroad. ~ _— particulars appiy 
PRINCIPALS, 36 Parliament Hill, Hampstead, 











———— = = 2 


SCHOLASTIC AGENOIES. 


‘YCHOOLS Parents can obtain reliable information 
ss respecting Schools, Tutors, and Educational Homea 
& for boys and girls by St nding full particulars of theli 
requirements (age of pupils, locality preferred, range 
ol tees, “&c.) to 

< ‘iudsiaiats Messrs. TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Itd., 
Educational Agents, who are largely responsible for the 
and thus able 


teaching staffs of the most important schools, 
to supply information difficult to obtain elsewhere. 
Officos—158-162 OXFORD S87., LONDON.W.1. ’Phone—Museum 4440 (2 lines), 
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ppeores OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING AND CO.,, 
86 Sackville Street, Piccadilly, W.1. Tel., sep. 4926. - 
SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 

The Firm invites applications from qualified ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families. 

NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION. 


—$—$—$—$_$_____ 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your own Ar 
Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated. Artistic and o: 
from £2 2s. Specimens sent free—HENRY B. WARD, 66 Mortimer Sirest 
on, 1. . 





EAL LACE—YOUGHAL. NEEDLE-POIN 
LIMERICK, IRISH CROCHET.—Suitable as a bridal prese: . - 
a Jubilee or for Church gifts. Collars, laces, handkerchiefs, fichus » for 
centres, d’oyles, tea-cloths, altar-frontals, &c.—Selection sent on s —_ 
direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Convent, Youghal, Co i 





NCHOOLS ror BOYS awnpd GIRLS. 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. PATON, having an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST 
BCHOOLS and TUTORS, will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough idea of fees should be given. 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, London, E.O, 4. 
Telephone: 6053 Central. 


AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 


Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).—Ladies quickly prepared for Journal- 
istic and Secretarlal work. Course from any date. Excellent introductions given. 


UTHORS should send for particulars of THE ELDON 
LITERARY SERVICE, which reduces their labours and enlarges their mar- 
.— Write, Manager, Eldon Literary Service,34 Eldon Chambers, Fleet 8t., EB.0.4. 


2 = A SUCCESSFUL WRITER.— 
GOOD SHORT STORIES AND ARTICLES are in constant and increasing 
emand. Learn how to write them, and Earn while you learn. Three cheques 
by one post was the gratifying zy of a recently enrolled student.— Write 
for free booklet, “* How to Make Money with your Pen,” to THE LITERARY 
TRAINING SCHOOL, Editorial L, 22 Chancery Lane, London, W.O. 2. 
| ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. No reading fee 
charged. Good short stories required, 2,000-5,000 words. Novels and 
Berials from about 80,000 words, Where criticism is required a sma!! fee is charged. 
Anthors’ MSS, typed —RONALD MASSEY, 23 Knightrider Strect, Doctors’ 
Commons, London, ¥.C. 4 
$2250 TO £1,000 A YEAR.—Earn money by your pen. 
c Unique postal course. Booklet free—REGENT INSTITUTE (Dept. 85), 
22 Bedford Street, W.C. 


YPEWRITING, Confidential, promptly executed. Authors’ 
MSS., Examination Papers, Letters, &c., Duplicating—S. E. K. 
DAVIES, Burcott, Pembury, Tunbridge Wells. 


TOURS. 


JRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS.—For Gentlemen and Ladies.— 
Oct. 1: Italy, Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, 30 days, 70 gns. Nov. 4: 

Algeria, Tunisia, “ Garden of Allah,” 32 days, 98 gns. and 79 gns. December and 
January: Egypt, 285 gns.—Arranged and accompanied by Miss BISHOP, 
F.R.G.8., 159 Auckland Koad, Upper Norwood, 8.E. 19. 



































HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 
A’ BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO residents enjoy Hotel 
Comforts with the Advantages of a Hydro. Beautiful ition on West 


a overlooking Bay and Pines. Masseur, Masseuse ; Resident Physician (M.D.). 
felep.: 341. 





] OURNEMOUTH.—CROHAM HURST GUEST HOUSE, 
WEST CLIFF.—Excellent cuisine. Separate tables. Private car 


aveilable-—For tariff apply Miss M. WHARTON, Secretary. 
s* 
For THE UPPER AND MIDDLE CLASSES ONLY. 
President—The Right Hon, The EARL SPENCER, K.G@. 
This Registered Hospital is pleasantly situated in 118 acres of park and 
Pleasure grounds, 
Voluntary boarders as well as certified patients of both sexes are received 
for treatment. 
Private rooms with special attendants in the Hospital or in Villas in the 
giounds can be arranged. 
The Hospital has a branch establishment at 
MOULTON PARK, 
two miles from the Hospital, where there is a farm of 507 acres, which supplies 
the Hospital with meat, milk, and other farm produce, 





ANDREW’S HOSPITAL 
FOR MENTAL DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. 


BRYN-Y-NEUADD HALL, LLANFAIRFECHAN, N. WALES. 
THE SEASIDE HOUSE OF ST. ANDREW’S HOSPITAL is beautifully 
situated in a Park of 331 acres, close to the Sea, and in the midst of the finest 
ecenery in North Wales. 
Patients or Boarders may visit this branch for long or short periods, and 
can have, if they prefer it, Private Rooms in Villas in the Park. 
For Terms and Further Particulars apply to the MEDICAL SUPERIN- 
TENDENT, St. Andrew's Hospital, Northampton. Telephone No. 56, 














MISCELLANEOUS. 
R® IDENT PATIENTS.—ILLUSTRATED Booklet de- 


scribing the residences, &c., of numerous DOCTORS in all parts—Town, 
Country, Seaside—who receive PRIVATE PATIENTS (Mental, Neurasthenics, 
Invalids, Convalescents, &c.).—Post free on application to Mr. A. V. STOREY, 
General Manager, Medical, &c., Assocn., Ltd., 22 Craven S8t., Trafalgar Sq., W.C.2. 


HEUMATISM, ARTHRITIS, and KINDRED DISEASES 
are caused by micro-organisms—as are other diseases—and their pre- 
vention and cure are scientifically explained in an original treatise, published 





at is., which will be sent gratis and post _ to any reader afMlicted. 

The simple home Aseplene treatment and consultation fees are quite inex- 
pensive compared with unending years of ordinary medical or specialist treat- 
ments, or the visiting of spas and baths. It is the only system which always 
succeeds, because it destroys the cause—the micro-organisms—with manifest 


advantage to the health generally, and permits Nature to reassert herself, and 

restore freedom of movement and freedom from pain. There is no treatment 

by correspondence, and all consultatious are by appointment. Address the 

7 a ASEPLENE, LIMITED, 83 Bedford Street, Strand, London, 
i ae 








ee REVERSIONARY INTEREST SOCIETY, 
4 LIMITED. (Established 1835.) Capital (paid up), £500,000. 
PURCHASES REVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS and GRANTS LOANS 
thereon. 
Apply SECRETARIES, 30 Coleman Sirect. E.C. 2 





SO ne N an 
THEENICO SCOTCH - WOVEN UNDERWEAR 
All sizes supplied in finest Wool, Silk and Wool, and Merino. 
GUARANTEED UNSHRINKABLE. : 
Write Makers DIRECT for pear and prices. 
DEPT. 27, ATHEENIO MILLS, HAWICK, SCOTLAND, 


——. 
RTIFICIAL TEETH (OLD) BOUGHT.—Highest Valug 
assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver 15s 
Gold, £2 on Platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted pened 
returned post free. Best prices paid for Old Gold and Silver Jewellery (broken 
or otherwise). Satisiaction guaranteed by the reliable firm. 
8. CANN & CO., 694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 





LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. — Persons 
wishing to receive fuil value should apply to the actual Manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROW NING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post value 
per return or offer made.--Chief Offices,151 Oxford Street, London. Estd.100 years, 








LATTIS is as simple and safe to use as it is sure in itg 
effects. No trouble or disagreeableness about it. Never fails to exter. 
minate cockroaches. Ha’ to domestic animals. Full directions on each 
tin.—2s.. 3s. 6d., or 6s. per tin, post free, from HOWARTHS, 471 Crookesmoor 
Road, Sheffield. 


FURNITURE for Cash. 


The best Stock of Furniture in 
London at LOWEST PRICES for 
Excellence of Quality and Design, 


Wm. SPRIGGS & Co.,v10., 288-241 Tottenhamcourtra,w, 








=> 











Please 
help 
to maintain 
the many activities of 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


for uplifting those 

who have fallen 
in Life’s 
Struggle. 


Our Social and Evangelistic Work 
in all parts much needs support. 


Contributions (crossed Barclay’s ¥, Church Army) will be gratefully 
veceived by Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Church Army Headquarters, 
Bryansion Street, Marble Arch, London, W, 1. 





50 NEW MOTOR LIFE-BOATS 


is the building programme of the Royal National Life-Boat 
institution. They will cost, with their Houses and Slipways, 
OVER £500,000. 


WILL YOU HELP 


to provide them and to maintain this 


GREAT NATIONAL SERVICE 


which is supported 


ENTIRELY BY FREE GIFTS? 


(There is no subsidy from the State.) 


Motor Life-Boats COST MUCH MORE, but, where the condi- 
tions of the foreshore are suitable for their establishment, they 
can SAVE LIVES which otherwise would 


DOOMED. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary, 
Royal National Life-Boat Institution. 
22 Charing Cross Road, W.C. 2. 





“INNOCENT AND SUFFERING” 
are the Babies and Young Children 
in the pathetic Children’s wards of 
THE LONDON LOCK HOSPITAL, W. 9. 
Please send a donation to Lord Kinnaird or J. F. W. Deacon, 
Esq., the Hon. Treasurers, at 283 Harrow Road, W. 9. 
£12,000 REQUIRED ANNUALLY. 











NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half-yearly, from 
January to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in January 
and July. 
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DISTRESSED GENTLEFOLKS 
AID ASSOCIATION 





MORE DISTRESSED THAN EVER 


Funds urgently needed 


to maintain 153 existing Pensions 


and to add other destitute cases. 


Admiral Sir E. R. FREMANTLE. 
Bankers: Messrs. Cox & Co. 


C. M. FINN, 75 BROOK GREEN, 
W.6. 


Chairman : 


Secretary: Miss 





THE HUMAN HAIR: 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy. 
By PROF. HARLEY PARKER, 


Author of ‘Scalp Massage,” ‘“‘ Uric Acid and the Hair,” 
“ Alopecia Areata,”’ “‘ The Hair and the Nervous System,” ete. 
“Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come 
upon us as 8 revelation.” —The Guardian. 
‘The precepts he lays down for the preservation and 
restoration of the hair are simple, lucid, and con- 
vineing.”’—Medical Record. 


Price 7d. post free from 
J; HARLEY PARKER, Ltd, (Desk 37), 117 St. George’s Road, Belgravia, 
London, S.W. 1. 


RIGIN AL E TC HINGS by CHARLES KE ENE (of Punch). 
List from ENE AS MACKAY, Book and Print Seller, Stirling. Charles 
Keene's Etchings :—‘* Pure Art of ‘the highest order.”—Spectator. ‘ Charles 
Keene will be ranked with the grea at ) Et tchers of all time.”—M.Bracquemond. 


NEW CATALOGUE of an n extraordinary variety of Books, 
4 all in new condition, and offered at Greatly Reduced Prices. Every 
reader will find something intere: sting Write for your copy to-day.—H. J, 
GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 55-57 Wigmore Street W. 1. 


Que: MBERING 
ad pian ior buy ing 
EXCHANGE, 43 PB; 











BOOKS.—Send for particulars of a new 
and selling second-hand books.—Address, THE BOOK 
3% 


age Street, Westminster, 5. ees 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


HY™Naus 7OR IBL 
(BOYS’ OR GIRLS’.) 


8T. GEORGE’S SCHOOL PRESS will print ten (or more) hymns of any 
School's individual choice as uniform part of Hymnal with 350, result of 20 
Years’ testing and research Price (large type) 28. 6d.—Apply tor det tails at 
once from SDITOR, 64 St. George’s School Press, _Harpenden. 


—S=— == = 


THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Small Advertisements. 

Miniinum charge of 5s. for three lines (30 words) and ls. 4d. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average about 
ten words). 

Displayed Advertisaments, according to space, 15s, 3d. per inch. 
HALF-WIDTH PAGE FOLLOWING “ NEW AND FORTH. 
COMING PUBLICATIONS” £1 PER INCH. 





“SPECTATOR,” Ltd. 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 
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Read the Thrilling New Serial by | 


JOHN BUCHAN 


Commencing in the OCTOBER issue of 


OUTWARD 
BOUND 














and Well Illustrated. 


NOW ON SALE 


Cover, 


say 
° 





i The New Illustrated 1 ef 
- Monthly Magazine - - | 
: | Edited by BASII, MATHEWS. 
Bal : 
*| Good, Clean Literature from Cover | 


at all Newsagents and Booksialls. © 
| Some well-known contributors to early numbers : # 


JEROME K, JEROME 

BEATRICE HARRADEN 
RABINDRANATH TAGORE 
JOHN DRINKWATER 


Publisher : HUMPHREY MILFORD, AMEN CORNER, LONDON. 


DE VERE STACPOOLE 
MARY JOHNSTON 
ALFRED NOYES 























SAMPSON 1 ~ LOW 








“A genuine thrilling romance,” — ee Pe Post. 


BLACK BARTLEMY’S 
TREASURE 


By JEFFERY FARNOL. Author of “The Broad 
Highway,” ‘‘The Amateur Gentleman,” ‘“‘The Money 
Moon,” ete. 7s. 6d. net. 
“Thrilling from start to finish, and in the author's best 
style.”’—Daily Graphic. 

‘The ingenuity with which Mr. Farnol creates fresh situations 

of romance is tireless.”’"—The Times. 
“The author has added another best seller to his list. 
—Westminster Gazette. 


” 


THE VOICE OF THE 
MERRY-GO-ROUND 


By ALAN J. THOMPSON. 7s. 6d. net. 
Everyone will heartily welcome this powerful story—a first 
novel by a new writer. 


A Gloucestershire “* Hardy.” 


MARGARET BATEMAN 


By TOM BEVAN. Author of * The Uplanders,” “ Road 

to Aready,’’ “* Midsummer Magic,”’ ete. 7s. 6d. net. 

Thousands of Mr. Tom Bevan’s admirers will welcome this 
fine delineation of Gloucester character. 


‘** A very good story indeed.”’—Daily Telegraph. 


THE MAKE-BELIEVERS 
Author of 


By ‘RITA’ (Mrs. Desmond Humphreys). 
“Diana of the 5 phes: ane,” ete. 73. Gd. net 


” 


A brilliant New Story re the Author of “* Sunny Ducrow. 


JAMES BEVANWOOD, 
BARONET 


By H. Str. JOHN COOPER. Author of “Su: i ‘OW, 
etc. 73. Ud, net. 





LONDON anv EDINBURGH. 
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EARLY ITALIAN LITERATURE 


With Critical Introductions. By Ernesto Grito, 
D.Litt., LL.D., Director of Italian Studies in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. Volume I. Pre-Dante Poetical 
Schools. Demy 8vo. Price ros. 6d. net. (Volume II, 
Prose. In the press.) 

“The book is the production of a scholar.” —Atheneum, 


SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY 
THEIR COMMON AIMS AND METHODS 
By F. W. Westaway. Royal 8vo. Price 15s. net. 


‘This book travels through wide spheres of human knowledge 
in philosophy, science, and religion. There are, indeed, few 
branches of science which Mr. Westaway does not touch upon ; 
and he successfully maintains throughout the work a high stan- 
dard of accuracy and interest. As a survey of the main results 
of modern science it is admirable. ... Mr. Westaway is an 
able and lucid writer.’—New Statesman. 

“.. , An introduction to the study of Philosophy as well as of 
Science and Theology. It is, moreover, a remarkably well 
informed introduction to all these disciplines. And its limpid 
clearness is an irresistible attraction.’’—Expository Times. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD 
ITS PHILOSOPHY AND ITS PRACTICE 
By F. W. Westaway. New Edition. Demy 8vo. 
Price ros. 6d. net. 

‘Mr. Westaway has a singularly acute and active mind which 
has engaged itself with almost all branches of human study ; 
and he has the rarest of all gifts among English-speaking 
philosophers, that of directness and lucidity of style. The 
problems of metaphysics ; probability and _ causation ; 
the higher principles of physics ; space, time, and infinity ; the 
origin of the earth, and of the universe; the evolution of the 
animal species, and of man ; life’s consciousness ; instinct and 
intuition, all these are treated with an assured knowledge, a 
candour and a lucidity which will, we think, have a real 
fascination for any intelligent enquirer.”—Times. 


LIFE AND ITS MAINTENANCE 
A SYMPOSIUM ON BIOLOGICAL 
PROBLEMS OF THE DAY 
The contributors include: W. M. Bayliss, F. G. 
Hopkins, E. Margaret Hume, A. R. Cushny, K. J. J. 
Mackenzie, E. J. Russell, R. G. Stapledon, A. 5. Horne, 
Sydney J. Hickson, A. G. Tansley, Lt.-Col. Martin Flack, 
R. C. M'Lean, F. W. Oliver, H. M. Vernon, Henry 
Kenwood. Pric2 5s. net. 
** One of the most interesting books of the year.”—Spectator. 
‘These essays are excellently written, and full of direct or 
indirect interest to all of us. We wish this symposium the 
success it deserves.’’—British Medical Journal. 


MEDICINAL HERBS 
AND POISONOUS PLANTS 


By Davip Euus, D.Se., Ph.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of 
3otany in the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. Fully 
Illustrated with diagrams. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 
net. 

“It has rarely been our experience to meet with such a 
delightfully written book on medicinal plants.’-—Medical World. 


TIDAL LANDS 
A STUDY OF SHORE PROBLEMS 


By Aurrep E. Carry, M.Inst.C.E., Fellow of the Royal 
Geographical, Geological, and Chemical Societies, and 
FF. W. Oniver, F.R.S., Quain Professor of Botany in 
University College, London. Copiously illustrated with 
29 fujl-page plates in addition to figures in the text. 
Demy 8vo. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

“To the engineer, the subjects discussed in this work are of 
the greatest possible importance, and whether he may be 
interested in the facts here recorded from the point of view 
of river control, or of the reclamation of the foreshore, or of the 
arrest of sand dunes, he will find much matter for serious thought 
and consideration, and many details likely to aid him in his 
andertaking.’—Times Engineering Supplement. 








A HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 
By Rosert S. Rarr, C.B-E., M.A., Historiographer 


Royal for Scotland ; Professor of Scottish History and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow, formerly Fellow 


and Tutor of New College, Oxford. 
IN TWO VOLUMES. 


Crown 8vo. Price 5s. net each. 
Volume I. ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND TO THE UNION OF 1707 


Volume II. THE UNITED KINGDOM 1707-1919 


THE SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
HISTORY OF SCOTLAND 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE UNION 
By JAMES MACKINNON, Ph.D., D.D., Regius Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History in the University of Edinburgh, 
Demy 8vo. Price gs. net. 

“Professor Mackinnon’s new work admirably fills a gap in 
Scottish historical literature, and provides the student with 
useful guide to the main outlines of the subject. ... The book 
is pleasantly written, and wears its learning with an easy grace,” 
—Scoisman, 


SIDELIGHTS ON THE HISTORY, 
INDUSTRIES, AND SOCIAL LIFE 
OF SCOTLAND 


By Lovuts A. Barf, Officier d’Académie : Author of In 
Byways of Scottish History, etc. Demy 8vo. With 
Frontispiece. Price 10s. 6d. net. 

‘ The researches of M. Barbé into the social history of Scotland 
are of the keenest possible interest.’’"—Pall Mall Gazette. 


MARGARET OF SCOTLAND 
AND THE DAUPHIN LOUIS 


An Historical Study based mainly on Original Docu- 
ments preserved in the Bibliotheque nationale. By 
Lovis A. Bars, B.A., Officier d’Académie. Demy 
8vo. Price 6s. net. 

“‘M. Barbé’s fine monograph . . . bears witness to the most 
scholarly research. ... He has from the point of view of the 
average reader a still better thing to offer them in a charm of 
style that makes of the facts a vivid and moving piece of fifteenth 
century life.””—Ouilook, 


IONA 


A History OF THE ISLAND. With descriptive notes by 
F. M. M‘Nem, M.A. Large Crown 8vo. With Illus- 
trations and Maps. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

“‘The author has succeeded in conveying to her readers a 
sense of the glamour and spell which hangs over Iona, while 
she has drawn a true and arresting picture of St. Columba and 
his times. We have no hesitation in recommending thoroughly 
this admirable handbook.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 





LADY MIDDLETON’S NEW BOOK 


THE MAKING OF MICHAEL 


The Story of a Broken Holiday. Illustrated by: FRANE 
GILLELL, R.I. Large Crown 8vo. Price 6s. net. 


ARCHIE FAIRFAX’S FIRST BOOK 
MOTHER, DAD, AND THE REST OF US 


Illustrated by FrRanK WitEs. Large Crown 8vo. Price 





6s. net. 





BLACKIE AND SON LIMITED, 50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON. E.C. 4 


Glasgow an Bombay. 
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MACMILLAN’S LIST 


The Egyptian Problem. 
By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL, Author of 
Unrest,” &c. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Outlook :—" This book is a valuable contribution to our 
knowledge of present-day conditions in Egypt, and it is pub- 
lished opportunely.” 

‘ 


* Indian 





SECOND IMPRESSION. 


In the Mountains. a novel. 


Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
The Outlook :—‘‘ A very charming book.” 
The Army and Navy Gazette :—‘ This very delightful book.” 





Among the Natives of the Loyalty 
Group. 


By E. HADFIELD. Illustrated. 8vyo. 12s. 6d. net. 


— —_——_— $$$ _______ _____g 


FIFTH EDITION, COMPLETELY REVISED. 
AComplete Treatise on Inorganic 
and Organic Chemistry. 


By the Right Hon. Sir H. E. ROSCOE, F.R.S., and C. 
SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S. 8vo. 

Vol. I. THE NON-METALLIC ELEMENTS. 
Edition. Completely revised by Dr. J. C. CAIN. 
226 Illustrations. 8vo. 30s. net. 


Fifth 
With 





Mind-Energy : Lectures and Essays. 
By Professor HENRI BERGSON. Translated by Pro- 
fessor H. WILDON CARR. 8vo. Ios. net. 


SECOND EDITION. 
The Foundations of Character. 


Being a Study of the Tendencies of the Emotions and 
Sentiments. By ALEXANDER F.SHAND,M.A. Second 
and Revised Edition. 8vo. 20s. net. 
The Times :—‘‘ A volume destined, we are sure, to take a 
high place in philosophical literature.” 





Early Christianity. 

By Rev. KIRSOPP LAKE, D.D., Winn Professor of 
Ecclesfastical History in MHarvard University. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. 


British History Chronologically 


Arranged. 
Part I.—55 B.C.—A.D. 1914. Part II.—r91r5-1919. By 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Extra crown 8vo. 20s. net. 
The Observer :—‘‘ It is an easy book to consult, and its win- 
flowing of the important from the unimportant is most judi- 
ciously done. For those particularly who have to verify points 
of modern history in a hurry it will be an indispensable friend.” 


European History Chronologi- 
eally Arranged, 476-1920. 


By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. New Edition. 
crown 8vo. 12s. net. 


LIFE AND WORK SERIES. 
A Brief Sketch of Social and 
Industrial History. 


By EDWARD CRESSY, Author of “ An 
Industrial History.’’ Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Extra 


Outline of 
3s. 6d. 


Autumn Announcement List post free on 
application. 


& CO., LTD., LONDON, 


*,* Macmilian’s 


W.C. 2. 


- — 
— 


MACMILLAN 


2nd Impression. Now Ready. 18. Gd. net, 


TEKEL 
THE PAPACY AND THE WAR 


By 
ARTHUR C. CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 
(Sent, by official request, for inclusion in the “ Bibliotheque et Musce de la Guerre, 
aris.”’) 

“* Thou art welghed in the balance and art found wanting.’ Mr. Champneys 
applies the phrase to the Papacy in a temperately written essay on the conduct 
oi the Vatican during the war... which he has fortified by many precise 
citations from documents.” —Spectator. 

“A severe but just indictment.”—The Living Church (U.S.A.). 





G. BELL & SONS, Lrp., PORTUGAL STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


Send your name and address to Messrs. Methuen and you wiil 
receive regularly their Illustrated Announcement List. 
ABOUT MANY THINGS 

By GRACE RHYS. Feap. 8vo. 6s. not. 
A charming book full of delicate fancy and rare thought which 
will appeal strongly to modern cultivated readers. 
SECRETS OF EARTH AND ‘SEA 
By Sir RAY LANKESTER, K.C.B., F.R.S. With many 
illustrations. Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
An enthralling book on popular science. 


METEOROLOGY 
By R. G. K. LEMPFERT, M.A., 
Director of the Meteorological Office. 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 








G.B.E., Assistant 
With many illus- 


\ A general survey of meteorology, special attention being given 


to the developments of the past fifteen years. 


BERGSON AND HIS PHILOSOPHY 
By J. ALEXANDER GUNN, M.A., Fellow of the 
University of Liverpool. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE MESSAGE OF PLATO 

By E. J. URWICK, M.A. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 
An entirely now interpretation of the teaching of Plato. The 
deeper significance of Plato’s doctrines is explained in close 
relation to the difficulties of the life of to-day. 


WEALTH: ITS PRODUCTION AND DIS- 
TRIBUTION 
By A. W. KIRKALDY, M.A., B.Litt., Professor of 
Economics and Commerce, University College, Nottingham 
Crown 8vo. 5s. not. 


A TOUR IN MONGOLIA 
By Mrs. BEATRIX BULSTRODE. 
8vo. 16s. net. 

A wonderful story of unusual experiences. 


A HOSPITAL LETTER-WRITER IN FRANCE 
By MAY BRADFORD, O.B.E. With a portrait. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 

An account of the experiences of one who undertook the writing 

of letters for the sick and wounded in certain of the military 

hospitals of the British Expeditionary Force in France. 


Illustrated. Demy 


SECOND EDITION IN THE PRESS 
The demand is great for Mr. E. V. LUCAS’S new novel, 
entitled 
VERENA IN THE MIDST 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 
“Those who sit down cosily with Mr. Lucas’s book have 
delightful entertainment before them.”—Daily Mail. 
Messrs. METHUEN are publishing this week: 
PENGARD AWAKE 
By RALPH STRAUS. 
A psychological mystery. 
THE LOST HORIZON 
By GEORGE COLBY BORLEY. 
net. 
The story of a Central American revolution and its reactions 
upon the lives and fortunes of a little group of European exiles. 


Crown S8yo. 8s. 6d. net. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 


CALIBAN WwW. L. GEORGE. 8s. 6d. net. 

THE HOUSE BY THE RIVER 
A. P. HERBERT, 

UNCLE PIERCE’S LEGACY 
DOROTHEA CONYERS 

O PERFECT LOVE 
LADY TROUBRIDGE 

A VOYAGE TO ARCTURUS 
DAVID LINDSAY 

HIS SERENE HIGHNESS 
H. C. BAILEY 

THE LEOPARD AND THE LILY 
MARJORIE BOWEN 

LEAVE IT TO DORIS 
ETHEL HUESTON 


8s. 6d. net. 


8s. 6d. net. 


8s. 6d. net. 


8s. 6d. net. 


8s. 6d. 


net. 


7s. 6d. net, 


8s. 6d. net. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36 Essex Street, London, W.C.2. 





‘TWIXT SAVERNAKE & SEVERN 
By G. R. GILLETT. 


A Volume of Vers>, in Crown 8vo, 60 Pages. 
ls. 6d. net. 





Bristol: J. W. ARROWSMITH, Quay Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
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Mr. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKS 


By Horace A. Vachell, ‘itisu 


Author of “ Quinneys’,” “Brothers,” “ The Hill.” 


THE FOURTH DIMENSION 


The stage has three sides. The Fourth Dimension is the 
missing side which includes life beyond the footlights. 
From intimate knowledge Mr. Vachell has written & 
masterly story of stage-land, in vivid contrast to the 
‘“‘sounty ” home from which the young actress has broken 
away. 7s. 6d. net. 


BENNET COPPLESTONE witeca? 


TUESDAY NEXT 


Mr. Bennet Copplestone’s books possess two qualities 
which should appeal to every Briton born. They have 
the tang of the sea, and they come from @ pen which, 
as Mr. Punch says, has “ the gift of establishing an intimate 
relation with his readers.”” In his new book, 


MADAME GILBERT’S CANNIBAL 


the fascinating Madame Gilbert (of “The Lost Naval 
Papers ") engages in a new enterprise concerning Willatopy, 
the half-caste Melanesian heir to an English peerage. 
The many strange exploits in which she is involved are 
recounted with all the gaiety and convincing detail 





characteristic of Mr. Copplestone’s work. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also by Bennet Copplestone: 
THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS. _ 2s. net. 
THE LAST OF THE GRENVILLES.  «. net. 


6s. net. 


JITNY AND THE BOYS. 
THE SECRET OF THE NAVY. 
MEMOIRS OF 

THE COUNT DE ROCHECHOUART 


7s. 6d. net. 


1788-1882. In France, Southern Russia, in the 
Napoleonic Wars, and as Commandant of Paris. This 


very remarkable autobiography is interesting alike for 
the social and personal ieeideate which it contains, and 
for the sidelights it throws on the history of the times, 
Tilustrated. 16s, net, 


POEMS. By LADY GERALD WELLESLEY 


Patriotism and the Eternities, these are the chief sources 
of the inspiration of Lady Gerald Wellesley’s Poems, which 
are as diverse as the aspects of infinity, and include thoughts, 
rhythmical and lyrical, on subjects as widely divided as 
lunatics and stars. 5s. net, 


SER MARCO POLO 


NOTES AND ADDENDA TO SIR HENRY YULE’S 
EDITION, by HENRI CORDIER, D.Litt. A_ supple- 
mentary volume to the revised edition of Yule’s ‘ Marco 
Polo,” which was edited by Professor Cordier, embodying 
much fresh and important information. 16s. net, 


ABOUT OTHERS AND MYSELF, 


1745-1920. By Major-General SIR ARCHIBALD 
ANSON, K.C.M.G. ‘A well written and exeeedingly 
interesting volume of his official and other experiences.” 
—The Observer. Illustrated. 21s. net. 





is. 6d. net. TH October, 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 
THE FOURTH DIMENSION. Cu. X. (conclusion). 
By Horace ANNESLEY VACHELL. 
JENNY LIND. By Jean Rosenrts. 
AMATEUR SPREADERS OF BOLSHEVISM. 
By Evrra Setters. 
JAMES THOMSON, POET: 1700-1748. 
By the late A. Monrcomerr: Bett. 
THE CALL OF BLOOD. By M. Epire Duruam. 
NEW JOURNALISM. By An Otp Journanist. 
GREY GEESE, By H. Heskeru-Pricnarp. 
* DOIDGE.” By an Otp Wyxeuamist. 
THE TRICK OF THE RONDEAU. By Cuerstrorner Stone, 
THE LITTLE BUSY WATTS. By L. F. Sauzaan, F.S.A. 
FIRST NOVELS. By Joun Murray, C.V.O. 
BARRISTER AND CLIENT: THE TALE OF AN ABORTIVE 
REVOLT. By H. G. Rawson, 
A REBEL’S DIARY. By Bryaw Coorrer. 
HOSTS AND GUESTS. By Max Berrsoum. 





LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 











CONSTABLE BOOKs 


ALLENBY’S 
FINAL TRIUMPH 


By 





A sequel to “How Jerusalem was Won.” 
MASSEY. Illustrated. 21s. net. 
“ A great story well told.”—Times Literary Supplement. 


SIR STANLEY MAUDE | 


Authorised Memorial Biography by 


Major-General Sir 
Cc. E. CALLWELL, K.C.B. Ilustrated. 8. net. 


“An admirable account of Sir Stanley Maude’s life. Sir Charies 
{s particularly to be congratulated on the justice and candour with which he 
has written his book.”—Spectator. 


AN ENGLISH WIFE 
IN BERLIN 


By EVELYN, PRINCESS BLUCHER. 5th Imp. 


W. 7, 
—_ 














19s. net, 


CHRONOLOGY OF THE © 
WAR 


Vol. I., 1914-15, 5s. net. Vol. II., 1916-17, 7s. 6d. net, 
Vol. ILL, nearly ready. 


“ Indispensable to any serious student of the werld war. . . . In these two 
volumes we have found or verified in a few moments dates which would other- 
wise have required many hours of searching.””—ASpeetator. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By NESTA H. WEBSTER. 3rd Printing. 21s, net, 


“A book which ought to be in the hands of every Labour Leader.”—Lon 
Sydenham in The Times. 

“I recommend those who have illusions about sqvehations to read that 
wonderful study of the French Revolution recently produeed by Mrs. Webster, 
—Harold Spender in The Daily Chronicle. 


By ST. GEORGE LANE FOX PITT. 5s. net. With 
an open letter on the Moral Education Congress and the 
League of Nations by Rt. Hon. Sir Freperick Potxook, 
Bart. 
“ An earnest exposition of the doctrine that the true object of human endeavour 
is the conquest of egoism.’’—Spectator. 


SIX THEOSOPHIC POINTS 


And other writings by JACOB BOEHME. Newly trans- 
lated by J. R. EARLE, M.A. 10s. 6d. net. 


THE HILL OF VISION 


By FREDERICK BLIGH BOND, author of ‘“ The Gate 


7s. 6d. net. 






































of Remembrance.” 


An account of the amazing War Prophecies obtained at Glastonbury through 
automatic writing. 


JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 


By J. N. FORKEL. A new translation with notes and 


appendices by C. SANFORD Terry. 16s. net. 


“ An highly important contribution to Bach literature. The work of trans- 
lation and indexing has been admirably carried out, and the book, which is4 
mode! of historical research, should prove indispensable to the student of Bach.’ 
—Aherdeen Daily Journal. 


ORIGINS OF FRENCH 
ROMANTICISM 


By E. ALLISON PEERS and M. B. FINCH. Lids. net. 


“May claim to be the most adequate account of the growth of French 
Romanticism yet produced on this scale by an English writer.’ —Mancheser 


Guardian, 
NOVELS: 




















SAUL. 

THE AMATEUR. 
MICHAEL FORTH. 
MARE NOSTRUM. 
SALT. 


By Corinne Lowe. 

By Charles Norris. 
By V. 
By Charles Norris. 


Biasco Ibanez. 








CONSTABLE & CO. Ltd, Orange St. Lendon W.C.2. 
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COLLINS 


18 Pall Mall, S.W.1 
































Autumn Lust 


New Novels 


ADAM OF DUBLIN. 
By CONAL O’RIORDAN (‘‘Norreys Con- 
nell”), Author of “The Young Days of 
Admiral Quilliam,”’ etc. 




















A TALE THAT IS TOLD 
By FREDERICK NIVEN, Author of 
“The 5.8 . Glory,” etc. 


WANG THE NINTH 
The Story of a Chinese Boy 
By PUTNAM WEALE, "Author of “The 
Altar Fire,” etc. 


——___—_—_ 


A GIFT OF THE DUSK 
By R. O. PROWSE, Author of “ James 
Hurd,” ‘“‘ Voysey,’’ etc. 


Ready Shortly 


THE ROMANTIC 
By MAY SINCLAIR, Author of “The 
Tree of Heaven,” etc. 
































THE ADVENTUROUS LADY 
By J. ©. SNAITH, Author of “ Love 
Lane,” etc. 








THE LAST FORTNIGHT 
By MARY A. HAMILTON, Author of 
“Full Circle,’ ’ etc. 


THE HOUSE 
By KATHARINE TYNAN, Author of 
“ Denys the Dreamer,”’ etc. 














THE PEOPLE OF THE RUINS 
By EDWARD SHANKS, Author of ‘‘ The 
Queen of China,”’ etc. 








THE VALLEY OF INDECISION 
By Major CHRISTOPHER STONE, 
D.S.0., M.C., Author of “‘ Scars,” etc. 


Popular Novels 7\6 net. 


HALF-CASTE 


THE STAR IN 
THE WINDOW OLIVE II. PROUTY 


THE COURTSHIP OF PRINCE 
CHARMING F. FRANKFORT MOORE 


TREASURE TRAIN ARTHUR B. REEVE 











HOLLOWAY HORN 








Send for Messrs. Collins’ Complete Autumn 
List. 





























we Longmans «& Co.’s List 
NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


THE PILGRIM. 


A Review of Christian Politics and Religion, 
Edited by the Rev. WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
CANON OF WESTMINSTER. 

Price 3s, 6d. Yearly Subscription 14s, post free. 





Contents of No. 1. 
The Spiritual Basis of Civilisation. A. W. POLLARD 


The Divine Mission of Government. 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY 
Christianity and International Problems. 
Maj.-Gen. Sir FREDERIOK MAURICE 
The Primitive Church in the Twentieth Century. 
BARCLAY BARON 
Universities and Social Progress: I. Oxford and Cambridge. 
J. L. STOCKS 
Mysticism in Relation to Philosophy and Religion. 
DEAN OF ST. PAUL'S 
The Alleged Irrationality of Miracle. Rey. 0. E. HUDSON 
God in Action. Rev. O. 0. QUICK 


Christian Unity: The Theological Background 
THE EDITOR 





Historic Christianity and the 
Apostles’ Creed. 


By the Rev. J. K. MOZLEY, Principal, Leeds Clergy 
School. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. net. 


Death and Beyond. A Study of Hebrew and 
Christian Conceptions of the Life to Come. 
By the Rev. C. T. WOOD, M.A., Fellow and Dean of 
Queens’ College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 


Sister Mary of St. Philip (Frances 
Mary Lescher), 1825-1904. 


By ASISTER OF NOTRE DAME. With an Introduction 
by the Most Rev. Dr. Wutrrsipr, Archbishop of Liverpool. 
With 7 Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


Wayside Wisdom. A Book for Quiet People. 


By E. M. MARTIN. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. net. 
New Impression. 


° b ] 
Children’s Dreams. 
By C. W. KIMMINS, M.A., D.Se. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


‘A volume of quite remarkable interest.’ 
—Nottingham Guardian. 


A Constitution for the Socialist 


Commonwealth of Great Britain. 

By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

** Worth consideration by all, and especially the middle 
classes.’’—J ustice. 


Weeds of Farm Land, 


By WINIFRED E. BRENCHLEY, D.Sc., F.L.S., Fellow 
of University College, London; Botanist, Rothamsted 
Experimental Station, With 41 Illustrations. 

8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 


Monographs on [ndustrial Chemistry. 
Edited by Sir EDWARD THORPE, O.B., F.R.S. 


The Manufacture of Sugar from 
the Cane and Beet. 


By T. H. P. HERIOT, F.1.C., Lecturer on Sugar Tech- 
nology at the Royal Technical College, Glasgow. With 
39 Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 24s. net. 


Margarine. 
By WILLIAM CLAYTON, M.Sc. (Liverpool), Member of 
the British Association Committee on Colloid Chemistry 
and its General and Industrial Applications. With 24 
Diagrams and Illustrations. 8vo. 14s. net. 





LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 39 Paternoster Row, Loudon, E.C. 4. 
Fourth Avenue and Thirtieth Street, New York. 
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WARD, LOCK & CO.’S LIST 





NEW FICTION 


7s. NET 


From all Booksellers and Libraries. 





THE HEAD OF THE HOUSE HAROLD BINDLOSS 
CHURSTONS PAUL TRENT 
THE LOVE THAT BELIEVETH 


OTTWELL BINNS 
THE DAFFODIL MYSTERY _ EDGAR WALLACE 
THE LAPSE OF THE BISHOP Guy THORNE 
THE COURTS OF IDLENESS 


THE LEOPARD’S SPOTS FRED M. WHITE 
SCARHAVEN KEEP J. S. FLETCHER 
AMBROTOX AND LIMPING DICK 


OLIVER FLEMING 
THE DARK AVENUE FERGUS HUME 
THE MAHOGANY SHIP V. WILLIAMS 
THE OPAL HEART MARIE C. LEIGHTON 
GUILE HEADON HILL 
THE GREY MOTH 

VERE L. G. MOBERLY 
WHEN THE EMPIRE CRASHED 


A. W. MARCHMONT 
No. 7, SAVILLE SQUARE 


WILLIAM LE QUEUX 


DORNFORD YATES | 





Brilliant Autumn Number. 
THE OCTOBER 


WINDSOR 


COMPLETE LONG STORY BY 
DORNFORD YATES “A BOOTLESS ENTERPRISE.” 


NEW “BONES” STORY BY EDGAR WALLACE. 


Notable Short Stories by 
B. A. CLARKE M. L. C. PICKTHALL 
and other well-known Authors. 











JAMES BLYTH 





Finely Illustrated Articles. 
THE AUSTRALIAN TOUR OF THE M.C.C. 


UNKNOWN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
A Wealth of Illustrations by CLEVER ARTISTS. 








FLORENCE WARDEN | 


| THE PROTECTOR 


Popular Novels 
BY 
Well - Known Authors, 


Foo’scap 8vo. With Wrappe 
illustrated 25. net “i con 


THE SUPREME DESIRE 
THE PATHWAY 








Gertrude Page 
Gertrude Page 


AYESHA: The Return of “She” 
Sir H. Rider 
FINISHED.. +. Sir H. Rider ee 


THE HOLY FLOWER .. Sir H. Rider Haggard 
THE PURPLE ROGE .. «+ Joseph Hocking 
THE SCARLET WOMAN ++ Joseph Hocking 
LEST WE FORGET «+ Joseph Hocking 
ANCREW FAIRFAX ++ Joseph Hocking 


THE LURE OF LOVE - Wm. Le Queux 
DORIS MOORE .. Guy Thorne 
A NAVAL ADVENTURESS Paul Trent 


THE MAN WITHOUT A oa 
A. W. Marchmont 


THE LADY OF NORTH STAR “omen Binns 
ROGER TREWINION .. -» Joseph Hocking 
DEARHAM’S INHERITANCE .. Harold Bindloss 
DIANA FALLS IN LOVE E. Maria Albanesi 
THE COMING OF THE KING .. Joseph Hocking 
A WOMAN OF ACTION Paul Trent 
WILDERSOME .. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
THE SURVIVOR - E. Phillips Oppenheim 


MISTRESS NANCY MOLESWORTH 
Joseph Hocking 
MYSTERIOUS MR. SABIN E. Phillips Oppenheim 


THE POLLUTED CITY.. Guy Thorne 
THE YELLOW CRAYON E. Phillips Oppenheim 
THE IMPOSTOR .. Harold Bindioss 
THE TRAITORS .. . E. Phillips Oppenheim 
THE WHITE HORSES .. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
THE MASTER MUMMER E. Phillips Oppenhelm 
THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE  Dornford Yates 
ISHMAEL PENGELLY .. .- Joseph Hocking 
A CHATEAU IN PICARDY Hailiwell Sutcliffe 
AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS Joseph Hocking 
SANDERS OF THE RIVER . Edgar Wallace 
A SIN OF SILENCE Cttwell Binns 
THE OPEN ROAD Halliwell Sutcliffe 
TRUANT HAPPINESS .. E. Maria Albanesi 





THE PEOPLE OF THE RIVER’ Edgar Wallace 
THE COUNTERBALANCE Paul Trent 
BONES . Edgar Wallace 


THE GAY HAZARD 
THE BIRTHRIGHT ag .. Jeseph Hocking 
THE LADY OF THE MINIATURE Cttwell Binns 
ALL MEN ARE LIARS .. Joseph Hocking 
ASKEW’S VICTORY .. Harold Bindloss 
LONESGME HEIGHTS .. Halliwell Sutcliffe 
THE KEEPER OF THE KING’S PEACE 


Halliwell Sutcliffe 


Edgar Wallace 
BENTLEY’S CONSCIENCE ‘ Paul Trent 
THE ADMIRABLE CARFEW .. Edgar Wallace 
GREATER LOVE .. Joseph Hocking 


. Edgar Wallace 
Sir A. Conan Doyle 
Guy Boothby 
Ottwell Binns 


LIEUTENANT BONES .. 
A STUDY IN SCARLET 
DR. NIKOLA ‘ 
THE MAN FROM MALOBA a 
THE LONG ARM OF MANNISTER 
E. Phillips Oppenheim 
FIELDS OF FAIR RENOWN .. Joseph Hocking 
THE MOTHER .. ; .. Eden Phillpotts 
THE MYSTERY OF THE HEART Ottwell Binns 
THE HOTEL X .. .. Wm. Le Queux 
WYNDHAM'S PARTNER .. Harold Bindloss 
THE BLUE CLOAK P Halliwell Sutelifie 
THE MYSTERY OF MR. ao BROWN 


. Phillips Oppenheim 
— THE ADVENTURESS 


Phillips Oppenheim 
| suNseT AND DAWN Effie Adelaide Rowlands 
THE MISSIONER 





E. Phillips Oppenheim 
° .. Harold Bindlos 
. E. Phillips Oppenheim 


. E. Phillips Oppenheim 
A MOWK OF CRUTA .. 


FALSE EVIDENCE 


|THE WORLD'S GREAT SNARE 


E. Phillips Oppenheim 
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